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The Convention of Business Opportunity 


Annual Financial Congress Will Apply Itself to Clarification of Outstand- 
ing Foreign and Domestic Economic Problems. 
McKenna, Thomas W. Lamont, Governor Henry J. Allen and Dr. 


George E. 


confidence which comes from 

it precedes most forward 
strides. The annual convention of 
the American Bankers Association 
in New York City during the week 
of October 2 will be a great confer- 
ence of financiers and bankers of 
the United States in that it will pre- 
sent an unparalleled opportunity 
for the clarification of those major 
problems of business which directly 
and indirectly are depressing the 
activities of every man who has 
business at a bank. The conven- 
tion offers distinct opportunity both 
to receive and to give that help 
which all business needs in rebuild- 
ing itself under the new conditions 
now confronting the world. A gen- 
eral realization of the advantages 
of the convention presages a record- 
breaking attendance. 

Besides what it offers in addi- 
tional information for those who 
must daily guide and control those 
enterprises which, taken as a whole, 
constitute almost the entire busi- 
ness of the nation, this national 
gathering in the Metropolis offers 
innumerable opportunities for indi- 
vidual enterprise and for social en- 
tertainment. The various gee 
ments of the Association will, 
indicated in the departmental 
of this issue of the JouRNAL, pre- 


and the new 


GOV. HENRY J. ALLEN 


sent programs and speakers of com- 
manding interest. 

One of the most notable of the 
speakers on the program of the main 
convention will be the Rt. Hon. 
Reginald McKenna, chairman of the 
London Joint City and Midland 
Bank. He was formerly Chancellor 
of the British Exchequer and has 
held many other important posts in 
the government of Great Britain. 
His addresses on the financial prob- 
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Rt. Hon. Reginald 


Vincent the Principal Speakers on the Main Program. 


lems arising from the World War 
have attracted world-wide attention. 
His experience, and his intimate 
knowledge of European conditions 
equip him to speak in an authorita- 
tive manner on the great overseas 
problems which so immediately af- 
fect our own prosperity. 

Thomas W. Lamont, of J. P. 
Morgan & Co., is an international 
banker who from his _ personal 
studies can also speak authorita- 
tively and with the added value of 
the American point of view. 

Governor Henry J. Allen, of 
Kansas, is a distinctive American 
who has risen to eminence because 
he is a clear thinker with initiative 
and the resolute courage of his con- 
victions in all of his efforts to better 
the conditions of the people of his 
state. He will discuss industrial ° 
problems—and no one can be more 
interesting on this subject—and he 
will also discuss the Federal Re- 
serve System. 

There are few public speakers 
whose addresses exceed in interest 
those of Dr. George E. Vincent, 
director of the Rockefeller Institute, 
who will be the fourth speaker on 
the program of the main conven- 
tion. He is engaged in directing a 
work of humanitarianism probably 
unparalleled in all the record of civ- 
ilization. “Public Health Assets,” 
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SEWARD PROSSER 


President Bankers Trust Co., Chairman of 
Committee of One Hundred 


on which he will speak, is in all its 
phases a matter of concern to the 
business man and the banker, since 
prosperity goes forward or is im- 
paired by the condition of public 
health. 

The Commodore Hotel, which is 
practically a part of the Grand Cen- 
tral Station, will be convention 
headquarters. 

The general sessions will be held 
in the grand ballroom of the Com- 
modore in the forenoon on Tues- 
day, Wednesday and Thursday, 
October 3, 4 and 5. 

The sessions of the Sections and 
Divisions will be held in the grand 
ballroom on Monday morning an1 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday 
afternoons. Announcements rela- 
tive to the programs and speakers 
in the conventions of the Divisions 
and Sections will be found in the 
pages devoted to Divisions and 
Sections in this issue of the Jour- 
NAL, 

The Executive Council meets in 
the East Ballroom of the Commo- 
dore Hotel, the Finance and Ad- 
ministrative Committees in the 
Board Room on the Mezzanine floor 
of the Commodore. All other cam- 
mittees meet in the rooms of the 
New York Chapter, American Insti- 
tute of Banking, 15-19 West 37th 
Street. 

The program day by day is as 
follows: 


Monday 
Meetings of the following Divi- 


GUY EMERSON 


Vice-President National Bank of Commerce, 
New York, Executive Manager Committee 
of One Hundred 


sions, Commissions and Commit- 
tees ; 

Trust Company Division, Na- 
tional Bank Division, State Bank 
Division, Savings Bank Division, 
Agricultural Commission, Com- 
merce and Marine Commission, 
Economic Policy Commission, Pub- 
lic Relations Commission, Admin- 
istrative Committee. 

Finance Committee, Insurance 
Committee, Protective Committee, 
Committee of Five, Committee on 
Membership, Committee on Public 
Education, Committee on State 
Taxation, Committee on. Federal 
Legislation, Committee on State 
Legislation, Special Committee on 
Taxation, Fiftieth Anniversary 
Committee, Clearing House Sec- 
tion. 

The dinner of the Reserve Citv 
Bankers will be held on the evening 
of this day and the Executive Coun- 
cil will meet at 9 Pp. M. 


Tuesday 


President Thomas B. McAdams 
will call the convention to order at 
9.30 a. M. Tuesday. This session 
will iné¢lude the addresses of 
Thomas W. Lamont, Dr. George E. 
Vincent, the annual address of 
President McAdams and the re- 
ports of Robert B. Locke, retiring 
President of the American Institute 
of Banking; Andrew Smith, Presi- 
dent of the State Secretaries Sec- 
tion; John R. Washburn, President 
of the Clearing House Section; J. 
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GATES W. McGARRAH 


Chairman Mechanics and Metals National 
Bank, Chairman Finance Committee 


A. House, President of the Trust 
Company Division; Raymond R. 
Frazier, President of the Savings 
Bank Division; John G. Lonsdale, 
President of the National Bank 
Division, and R. S. Hecht, Presi- 
dent of the State Bank Division. 


Wednesday 


Governor Allen and Rt. Hon. 
Reginald McKenna will speak dur- 
ing the Wednesday forenoon ses- 
sion and at this session there will 
also be a forum and the election of 
officers of the Association. 


Thursday 


Thursday's session of the main 
convention will include these re- 
ports: 

The Committee of Five, Charles 
deB. Claiborne, chairman; the In- 
surance Committee, Oscar G. Fore- 
man, chairman; the Committee on 
State Taxation, Ernest J. Perry, 
chairman; the Committee on State 
Legislation, Craig B. Hazlewood, 
chairman; the Committee on Fed- 
eral Legislation, A. E. Adams, 
chairman ; the Committee un Public 
Education, John H.  Puelicher, 
chairman; the Public Relations 
Commission, Francis H. Sisson, 
chairman; the Agricultural Com- 
mission, Joseph Hirsch, chairman; 
the Economic Policy Commission, 
M. A. Traylor, chairman ; the Com- 
merce and Marine Commission, 
Fred I. Kent, chairman, 
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HARVEY D. GIBSON 


President New York Trust Co., Chairman 
Hotel Committee 


Friday 


The Executive Council will meet 
on Friday aboard the Washington 
Irving on the trip to West Point 
(referred to on the page devoted to 
entertainment) and the Administra- 
tive Committee will meet aboard 
the boat on the return trip from 
West Point. 

The Committee has received the 
following letter from Secretary of 
War Weeks in reference to the day 
at West Point: 

“TI am pleased to inform you that, 
as a special courtesy to the members 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion and as an appreciation of the 
importance of this Association in 
this country, it has given me great 
pleasure to direct the Superintend- 
ent of the U. S. Military Academy 
to arrange for a parade of the 
Corps of Cadets of the U. S. Mili- 
tary Academy as requested in your 
letter of the 20th instant.” 


General Information 


The office of the American Bank- 
ers Association, the local commit- 
tee headquarters and the registration 
bureau for all delegates and guests 
attending the convention will be 
located in the West: Ballroom of 
the Commodore. 


Mail and Telegrams 


All mail and telegrams for dele- 
gates and guests (which have not 
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been specifically addressed to them 
at their hotels) will be delivered at 
the Post Office at the Commodore 
Hotel. 


Railroad Tickets 


Round-trip tickets based on a fare 
and one-half on the certificate plan 
require validation by agents of 
terminal lines at New York City. 
Tickets may also be validated at the 
Consolidated Ticket Offices located 
at 64 Broadway, 57 Chambers 
Street, 31 West 32d Street and 114 
West 42d Street. 


Registration 


Delegates should register imme- 
diately upon arriving in New York 
City. By so doing they will expedite 
the prompt and complete publication 
of the daily registration list, and 
their friends and acquaintances can 
readily be located. Delegates should 
present their business cards when 
registering. If possible, it is de- 
sired that they also register for 
others from institutions which they 
represent, as well as members of 
their families who are in attendance. 
The necessary credentials will then 
be delivered, including the official 
badge and invitations for social 
functions. 

Those who have made advance hotel 
reservations should so advise the 
registration clerks in charge of the 
convention registration. Their regis- 


tration cards will be on file awaiting 
signature. 


No one representing a banker or 
banking institution is entitled to 
register unless such banker or bank- 
ing institution is a member of the 
Association. Article III, Section 3, 
of the Constitution provides: 

“k * * * Each delegate, other 
than an individual member, shadl 
be an officer, director, trustee, man- 
ager or partner of the authorizing 
member. Substitutes for delegates 
shall not be permitted and no dele- 
gate shall represent more than one 
member. * * *” 


State Associations’ Headquarters 
Arkansas—Rooms 710 and 712, Com- 


modore. 
Illinois—Rooms 752, 754 and 756, Com- 


modore. 


WALTER E. FREW 


President Corn Exchange Bank, New York, 
Chairman Executive Commiitce of Conventicn 


Indiana—Rooms 747 and 749, Commo- 
dore. 

Kansas and Missouri—Rooms 700 and 
701, Commodore. 

Louisiana—Rooms 718 and 720, Com- 
modore. 

Michigan—Room 335, Biltmore. 

New Jersey—Rooms 732 and 734, 
Commodore. 

New York—Rooms 725 and 729, Com- 
modore. 

North Carolina—Rooms 722, 724, 728, 
730 and 772, Commodore. 

North Dakota—Prince George. 

Ohio—Rooms 743 and 745, Commodore. 

Oklahoma—Rooms 736, 738, 740 and 
742, Commodore. 

Pennsylvania—Room 741, .Commodore. 

Virginia—Room 735, Commodore. 

Wisconsin—Prince George. 


There are many indications that 
the attendance at this convention 
will be far above the average. The 
accommodations reserved at the 
hotels, the expressed intentions of 
bankers in all parts of the country 
and the arrangements being made 
for various groups from states or 
sections all point to a gathering. 
numerically superseding anything in 
recent years, as indeed it is expected 
the convention will supersede its 
predecessors in its practical utility 
to the individual banker. 

But no matter how great the con- 
vention, all will be taken care of. 
There will be good hotel accom- 
modations for all; there will be 
special protection provided by the 
police and by the Burns. Detective 
Agency ; there will be a staff of 134 
young ladies stationed at informa- 
tion booths in the principal hotels 
to direct and inform visitors. 
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Members of the American Bankers Association: 


{ > 


MERICA is blessed with a bountiful harvest. New wealth 

) and an immense food supply have been produced. Funda- 

“4 mentally, we are in a sound financial position and can look 

—| forward to increasing prosperity in commerce and industry, 

= eo provided carelessness and selfishness are not allowed to 
undermine the stability of our citizenship. 


@ Two outstanding problems perplex us—industrial controversy and 
unrest at home; and international financial difficulties abroad. In the 
solution of these questions the banker has a distinct community posi- 
tion and obligation as counsellor and adviser to the millions of people 
who have confidence in his judgment, integrity and patriotism. To 
these problems*the American Bankers Association in convention in 
New York, October 2-6, will address itself with unmistakable vigor. 


q The Right Honorable Reginald McKenna, formerly Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and now Chairman of the London Joint City and Midland 
Bank, will discuss ‘‘Reparations and International Debts’’; Thomas W. 
Lamont, one of our foremost international bankers and a financial and 
economic adviser at the Peace Conference, will treat world finance from 
the American viewpoint; Henry J. Allen, the fearless, aggressive Gov- 
ernor of Kansas, will discuss the responsibility of the government for 
industrial justice and the relation of the Federal Reserve System to 
American business.’ The Convention will hear from one of America’s 
most brilliant orators, Dr. George E. Vincent, former President of the 
University of Minnesota and now head of one of the great public service 
foundations of this country. 

q This great financial congress should bring the bankers of America 
closer to the answer as to what they can do to most effectively help in 
promoting domestic as well as world prosperity. In such a conference 
every banker has his own part. Will you not through your presence 
contribute to its success? 


q Our hosts, the bankers of the City of New York with Mr. Seward 
Prosser at their head, are doing everything possible for our comfort and 
pleasure. Among the features already arranged are a fashion show, 
teas and luncheons for the ladies; theatre parties; a smoker at the 
Astor; a grand ball; golf tournaments; and a trip by boat to West 
Point to a special drill and review of the cadets arranged through the 
courtesy of the Secretary of War and the Superintendent of the Military 
Academy. 

q Every indication points to this being the largest convention in the 
history of the Association. Let us make it the most potential for broad- 
ening the influence of the American bankers and increasing the pros- 
perity and happiness of the American people. 


THOMAS B. McADAMS, 
President. 
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The Banker’s Position and Obligation 
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How New York Bankers Will Entertain 


The Program Ranges from West Point to the Relics of the Dark 


Ages. 
wolf Clubs. 


HE plans of the Entertain- 

ment Committee of the 

American Bankers Associa- 
tion provide for a program of en- 
tertainment which should make 
memorable the visit of every dele- 
gate and every guest at the forty- 
eighth annual convention, October 
2 to 6. 

To the occasional visitor in New 
York the city is a wonderland at 
every turn and in every aspect and 
even to the constant visitor its 
wonders are never exhausted. 

The committee’s plans are so 
broad that the taste of every dele- 
gate and every guest may find in the 
week of the convention entertain- 
ment well worth the journey, how- 
ever long. The program is a thing 
of contrasts. For instance, there is 
the visit to the famous Museum of 
Natural History, with its relics of 
the ages before the Christian era, 
and there is a fashion show during 
which living models will display the 
styles of the day. There are lunch- 
eons for the ladies at the homes of 
prominent New York women; there 
are guides for those who want to 


THOMAS W. LAMONT 


J. P. Morgan & Co., Chairman Reception 
Committee 


From the Famous Masterpieces of Art to the Roar of the 
Stock Exchange. 


Many Theatrical Entertainments and Fifty 


MRS. DWIGHT P. MORROW 
Chairman Women’s Reception Committee 


shop; there are fifty conveniently 
reached golf courses amid beauti- 
ful rural surroundings and there 
is an ‘opportunity to see the 
New York Stock Exchange in full 
blast. There are innumerable the- 
aters and several theater parties and 
there is a day at West Point Mili- 
tary Academy—with its famous 
buildings and grounds—and an 
especially arranged review of the 
cadets. 

Many organizations, religious, 
civic and industrial, have cordially 
expressed their pleasure over the 


‘ coming to New York of the bankers 


and will extend every possible cour- 
tesy to the visitors. 


For Motorists 


The Automobile Club of Amer- 
ica, Inc., has generously offered the 
services of its supply and club de- 
partments to the visiting delegates 
and guests. Privilege cards for the 
use of the visitors and information 
on routes to New York from any 
point, and garage rates will be sent 
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Fashion Show and Reception for the Ladies 


upon request to A. B. A. Conven- 
tion, Room 1461, 120 Broadway, 
New York. 


To Learn New York 


Henry Collins Brown, an expert 
on the history of New York, will be 
available to all desiring to become 
better acquainted with points of in- 
terest in the city. He will give an 
illustrated lecture, ‘“An Indoor 
Trip Around New York.” 


The Fashion Show 


The convention opens on Mon- 
day. At 4.30 p. M. on Tuesday will 
be held the fashion show and tea 
for women. This will be at the 
Plaza Hotel, Fifth Avenue and 59th 
Street, and will be an event of more 
than ordinary interest to the ladies. 


Theater Parties 


Tickets for a number of the lead- 
ing plays in New York have been 
obtained for Tuesday and will be 
available without charge to the del- 
egates and their guests. A special 
booth will be located at Headquar- 


HENRY J. COCHRAN 


Vice-President Bankers Trust Co., Chairman 
Entertainment Committee 
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Tec 


Drill Ground, United States Military Academy, West Point, New York 


ters for the exchange of coupons 
for these tickets, each coupon en- 
titling the holder to one ticket. 


Three Events Wednesday 


Wednesday, October 4, is Club 
Day. The hospitality of the Col- 
ony, Cosmopolitan, Women’s City, 
Women’s National Republican and 
Women’s University Clubs is ex- 
tended to the women guests during 
the afternoon. Tea will be served 
at the Colony Club from 3 to 6 

A smoker for the men will be 
given at the Astor Hotel, Broadway 
and 43d Street, at 8.30 p. mM. The 
best vaudeville and music obtain- 
able will be provided. A supper 
will be served. 

Special arrangements have been 
made with the producers of three 
of the most popular plays in town, 
and these performances will be 
given in the evening, exclusively 
for the-~ women guests. Return 
transportation from the theaters to 
the hotels will be provided. 


Hostess Day; Grand Ball 


Thursday, October 5, will be 
known hostess day. The 
women guests will be enter- 
tained at luncheon at the homes 
of prominent New York women. 
Special arrangements have been 
made for those desiring to visit the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art later 
in the afternoon. The Natural His- 
tory Museum is also extending un- 
usual courtesies. 

The grand ball for all the guests 
to the convention is to be held at 
the Commodore Hotel, at 9.30 Pp. M. 
Thursday. Supper will be served 


at 11.30 Pp. 


Go to West Point 


Those who have never made the 
trip by water to West Point should 
check Friday, October 6, for they 
can see it under favorable auspices. 
Boats will leave New York at 10.30 
A. M. and will arrive at West Point 
at about 1 o’clock. Luncheon will 
he served on board. The return trip 
will be made at 5 p. mM. from West 


Point, arriving at New York about 
7 P.M. 

On this day also the annual con- 
vention Golf Tournament will be 
held for the St. Louis Cup, the New 
York Cup and other special tro- 
phies. 


To Expedite Shopping 


The Women’s Reception Com- 
mittee has made arrangements to 
have shopping information, and also 
a number of expert shoppers avail- 
able for the women guests during 
the convention. No charge will be 
made for information, the only 
charge being for the service of the 
shoppers. As the number of shop- 
pers is necessarily limited, it would 
be well for those desiring such 
services to send word as much in 
advance of arrival as_ possible. 
Write to Shopping Service, Inc., 
c/o Women’s Reception Commit- 
tee, A. B. A. Convention, 598 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York, or apply 
to any A. B. A. Information Booth 
after arrival. 


Amendments to the Constitution 


HE following proposed amend- 

ment to Article IX, Section 
1 of the Constitution submitted at 
a meeting of the Executive Coun- 
cil held May 12, 1922, and ap- 
proved, will come up for action 
at the October convention: 


Omit the entire sentence in the last five 
lines and substitute the following therefor : 

“Tf the question is determined affirma- 
tively by two hundred of the members 
present at the Convention and voting, the 
resolution or subject matter shall be* in 
regular order and shall be considered and 
referred to a special meeting of the Ad- 
ministrative Committee or the Execu- 


tive Council to be immediately called for 
recommendation of approval or disap- 
proval. Upon report of recommendation 
by the Administrative Committee or the 
Executive Council, the question shall be 
acted upon by the Convention: Provided, 
that this section shall not apply to any 
proposed amendment of the Constitution.” 

The following amendment to 
Article IX of the Constitution, pro- 
posed by Oliver J. Sands, president 
American National Bank, Rich- 
mond, Va., which as a new section, 
No. 3, will also be acted upon at 
the General Convention in Octo- 
ber: 


“Questions which relate particularly 
and exclusively to either one of several 
classes of banks represented by Divisions 
of the Association shall not be acted upon 
by the Convention or by the Executive 
Council, but only by the particular Divi- 
sion to which the question solely relates. 
In case of dispute whether any question 
presented under this rule relates partic- 
ularly and exclusively to any one Divi- 
sion, the Administrative Committee shall 
have full power of decision. Whenever 
such dispute arises at any session of the 
General Convention or at any meeting of 
the Executive Council, the question shall 
be referred to a special mieeting of the 
Administrative Committee for immediate 
consideration and report.” 
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Our Experience with Money Heresies 


By E. E. AGGER 


Columbia University 


Greater Than That of Any Other Country. All Have Been Infla- 
tionary in Character and Have Been Brought Forward When 
Prices Were Declining. A Confusion Peculiar to All the Schemes 
Has Been the Assumptiog That Money and Wealth Are the Same. 


AHE United States has had 
greater experience with mon- 
etary and credit vagaries than 

any other country on earth, This 
does not imply, however, that the 
American people are more igno- 
rant of monetary principles than 
are other people. Our chasing of 
monetary will-o’-wisps is attrib- 
utable to the conditions involved in 
the development of a new continent, 
and to the part played therein by 
popular government. Wherever 
similar conditions might develop the 
same results would flow. 


Special Interests 


In all departments of economic 
life attempts are made to use gov- 
ernmental power to further special 
interests. The manufacturer de- 
manding protection against foreign 
competitors is asking for the use 
of governmental power to further 
his interests in a manner not greatly 
different from that of the “green- 
backer.” 

A monetary heresy is, of course, 
a departure from sound principle. 
All sorts of possibilities present 
themselves, but in practice, in 
America, heretical monetary 
schemes have all been inflationary 
in character. They have been 
brought forward in times of de- 
pfession when prices were declining 
and when there was widespread 
economic distress. In such times it 
is commonly believed that the whole 
difficulty is due to an inadequate 
supply of currency or credit, and 
accompanying this belief is usually 
also the conviction that bankers and 
a vague something alluded to as the 
“moneyed interest” are responsible. 
The conclusion is then drawn that 
the situation can be relieved and 
selfish conspirators circumvented 
through governmental issues of 
money, extension of loans, etc. 


Inflationary Confusions 


Practically all inflationary money 
schemes involve certain confusions. 
There is almost always an assump- 
tion that money and wealth are 
synonymous terms. The frontiers- 
men needed capital, and _ they 
thought that the way to get it was 
through the issue of paper money. 
They did not comprehend that the 
only honest freld for money is that 
of a medium of exchange. This im- 
plies that wealth to be exchanged 
must exist before money can be of 
service. Issuing money to get the 
other fellow’s wealth when you have 
nothing to offer in exchange, or 
when you want him to take what 
you have at an arbitrary and arti- 
ficial valuation, is a prostitution of 
money. 


False Assumptions 


Then there is almost always the 
confusion concerning exchange 
value or price. It is assumed that 
exchange values can be arbitrarily 
determined. Not only is it main- 
tained that the government stamp 
fixes the value of money, but it is 
assumed that the government could, 
if it wished, maintain the prices 
of certain selected commodities 
through legislative enactment or 
administrative regulation. Mere 
declarations are of no avail. The 
value of money can be kept at par 
with gold, for example, only when 
it is possible freely to exchange one 
for the other. European monetary 
units are supposedly on a gold basis, 
but few of them have a par gold 
value. 

Then there is the confusion of 
the fiscal functions of the govern- 
ment with its control of the mon- 
etary system. In most instances the 
original issue of paper money has 
been for the purpose of supplying 
the government with revenue rather 
than trade and industry with a cir- 
culating medium. When a govern- 
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ment so issues money instead of 
levying taxes it is still putting an 
economic burden (a tax) on the 
people. The only difference is that 
it is using a stupid, unequally dis- 
tributed form of tax instead of one 
that has been carefully thought out 
and equitably apportioned. Not 
seeing how the burden is carried it 
is easy to deny its existence. 


Easy to Fall 


The involved character of our 
economic life makes it easy to fall 
into these confusions. All business 
is carried on in terms of money, 
and money is in the first instance 
what everybody is anxious to make. 


If one needs capital to expand his 
business he must first borrow 
money. Getting money thus seems 
to be the first step that must be 
taken in any economic endeavor. It 
is no wonder, therefore, that the 
purely intermediary function of 
money in actual exchange is but 
dimly grasped. It is similarly easy 
to confuse the fiscal and monetary 
functions of government. The gov- 
ernment levies taxes in terms of 
money. It also controls the issue of 
money. Why, then, should not 
monetary control be utilized for 
revenue purposes ? It was so utilized 
by despots. It seems equally nat- 
ural that it be so utilized by gov- 
ernments when the people are in 
control. 

Money agitation based on heret- 
ical proposals usually has arisen 
under certain well-defined economic 
conditions. Some American stu- 
dents have associated wild monetary 
schemes with the frontier, and even 
with the frontier only in periods of 
distress and depression following 
speculative booms. Speculation is 
accompanied by extensive borrow- 
ing and advancing prices. When 
the bubble is pricked and the boom 
comes to an end borrowers are 
caught. Prices decline and borrow- 
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ers must realize on their assets in a 
declining market. Pressure is 
naturally greatest on those whose 
assets are relatively illiquid. This 
is usually the case with the agri- 
culturalists, especially when they 
have been indulging in land specu- 
lation. Not only does there tend to 
be no market for land in periods of 
liquidation, but the curtailment of 
production hits the demand for 
staple products, and agricultural 
prices drop. Thus it is usually the 
farmer, especially in the newer areas 
where land speculation is likely to 
be pronounced, who is likely to be 
the wildest inflationist. 


Colonial Bills of Credit 


Paper money was issued in the 
colony of Massacchusetts as early 
as 1690. The other colonies quickly 
emulated this example. The ex- 
perience of all was about the same. 
The notes were issued at first to 
meet an emergency, and they were 
made receivable for taxes. Subse- 
quently they were put out to meet 


ordinary expenses as a substitute. 


for adequate taxation, and circula- 
tion was made compulsory by giv- 
ing the notes full legal-tender 
power. In time, also, they were 
issued for the benefit of individ- 
uals who used them in private af- 
fairs. While at the outset there 
was some pretense at redemption in 
specie, such redemption was never 
continuously maintained. The in- 
evitable result was that progressive 
depreciation set in. Honest cred- 
itors were defrauded through a 
practical scaling down of their 
claims, and the efforts made to 
evade the acceptance of the depre- 
ciated money were met with penal- 
ties of all sorts. Conditions got so 
bad that in 1751 and again in 1763 
the British Government interfered 
and forbade the further issue of the 
bills of credit. This was denounced 
by the inflationists as an act of rank 
oppression and figured widely in 
revolutionary agitation against the 
mother country. 


The Land Banks 


In colonial times a “bank” was 
simply a batch of paper money. In- 
dividuals wanting to borrow would 
get together, with or without gov- 
ernment approval, and would issue 
a lot of money. They ordinarily 
deposited as security for the cur- 


‘authorizations. The 


rency mortgages on their lands. 
While the currency enjoyed no legal 
support, all the participants in the 
scheme agreed to accept the notes 
among themselves. This tended to 
give the notes general currency. 
Redemption in specie was not 
thought of. The important dis- 
tinction between immediate redeem- 
ability and ultimate security was not 
apprehended. What, it was asked, 
could be more secure as a backing 
for notes thanland? And so among 
the needy colonists the land banks, 
as they were called, gained consid- 
erable favor. But they were op- 
posed by the colonial governors and 
by the home government. This op- 
position finally prevailed. No new 
we banks were established after 
1740. 


Revolutionary Bills of Credit 


Notwithstanding the colonial ex- 
periences, possibly indeed because 
of them, the Continental Congress 
resorted at once to paper issues to 
finance the struggle with Britain. 
Students generally admit that little 
choice was open to the Congress 
because of the refusal to grant to it 
adequate powers of taxation. In 
all, the Continental Congress issued 
$242,000,000 in notes in some forty 
individual 
states issued about $210,000,000 
more. Mixed with these authorized 
issues were hoards of counterfeits. 
Since there was no species on hand 
with which to redeem the notes, 
depreciation set in at once, and 
grew in amount. In March, 1780, 
Congress suggested to the states 
that they redeem the two hundred 
millions then outstanding at the rate 
of forty to one! New tenor notes 
were issued and were exchanged 
for about one hundred and twenty 
million of the old notes, but the new 
tenor notes themselves quickly de- 
preciated. The Continental notes 
were made legal tender for debts 
with the usual results. Debtors 
were enabled to scale their debts 
and fraudulent administrators and 
trustees were permitted to rob their 
charges. Depreciation got so bad 
that finally the notes disappeared 
from circulation. In 1790, under 
Hamilton’s plan, the new govern- 
ment offered to redeem the Con- 
tinental currency in bonds at 100 
tol! Only six millions were turned 
in. The rest were destroyed or had 
been lost. 
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Shays’ Rebellion 


The revolutionary war had left 
America poor. Not only that. 
After the war there were restric- 
tions on her trade, her exports fell 
off and the little specie that she had 
been able to accumulate had largel 
to be exported. Imports of Britis 
manufactures hit the war-born in- 
dustries, and there was in conse- 
quence much unemployment. In 
general, conditions were again con- 
genial for the development of infla- 
tionary agitation. And the agitation 
came and waxed hot. In some 
states it succeeded in forcing the 
enactment of laws suspending the 
right of creditors to enforce their 
claims, or requiring them to accept 
in settlement specified goods at 
named prices. All the states but 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Maryland and Delaware issued 
paper money. In Massachusetts the 
attempt was made to get back to 
specie payments and to enforce 
debts, but the outcome was armed 
rebellion, led by one Captain Daniel 
Shays. 


Uncertainty of Constitution 


The new constitution adopted in 
1789 left the issue of paper money 
by the Federal government in some 
doubt. The control of money was 
put into the hands of Congress, and 
the several states were forbidden to 
coin money or to issue bills of 
credit. A clause purporting to 
grant to Congress the power to issue 
bills of credit was stricken out by 
the constitutional convention, yet 
most students agree that the debate 
leaves the whole question very un- 
certain. Thus Hamilton, who was 
the leading spirit in the convention, 
said subsequently : 

“The emitting of paper money by the 
authority of government is wisely pfo- 
hibited to the individual states by the 
national Constitution; and the spirit of 
that prohibition ought not to be disre- 
garded by the government of the United 
States. The wisdom of the government 
will be shown in never trusting itself 
with the use of so seducing and dangerous 
an expedient.” 

Treasury notes were issued dur- 
ing the War of 1812 when many of 
the Fathers were still alive and po- 
litically influential. Finally, it may 
be added, although not until later, 
the Supreme Court held that the 
authority to “coin money” meant 
the “making of money or supply- 
ing currency.” 
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Opposition to U. S. Banks 


From the time of the adoption of 
the new Constitution down almost 
to the Civil War inflationism as an 
“ism” vented itself in the United 
States in opposition to the First and 
Second Banks of the United States 
and in the expansion of state bank 
issues. From this point of view 
the United States banks were op- 
posed because 'of their refusal to 
accept the notes of non-specie- 
paying banks. | The Federal banks 
thus acted as a restraining influence. 
On the other hand, the state banks 
were then organized without much 
supervision or tontrol, and when the 
Federal banks were closed the state 
institutions had a clear field. They 
were instrumental in promoting 
speculation in tl.e public lands and 
in other directions as well; and 
there were many failures and heavy 
losses when pressure developed, as, 
for example, when the demand by 
the United States government that 
land be paid for in specie precip- 
itated a:crisis in 1837. Some of the 
states had borrowed money to es- 
tablish state systems of banking. In 
a few cases these loans were repudi- 
ated when the banks failed. The 
trouble with the state banks gen- 
erally was that redemption was not 
maintained, and that note issues 
were overexpanded. There was 
lacking also sound banking discrim- 
ination in the selection of assets. 
New England finally worked around 
to healthy conditions. In New 
York the situation was not so good. 
The worst conditions were in the 
West and the South. The question 
was finally solved by the taxing of 
the state issues out of existence, 
through the building -up in expe- 
rience of sound principles of pro- 
cedure and through more thorough- 
going supervision and control. 


Greenbackism 


The roots of “greenbackism” 
were planted by the United States 
government itself. Legal-tender 
notes were issued to finance the 
Civil War. There was again the 
old confusion between the fiscal 
needs of the government and its 
authority over the money system. 
As the government did not maintain 
redemption in gold, and as the 
greenbacks were overissued, they 
began quickly to depreciate. They 
went down as low as 37 cents in 


gold in 1864. At the end of the 
war $400,000,000 were outstanding 
and they were then worth about 
sixty-seven cents per dollar in gold. 


Retirement of Greenbacks 


The tendency at first was to re- 
tire the greenbacks as soon as pos- 
sible. Secretary McCulloch so rec- 
ommended, and in 1866 Congress 
adopted a law authorizing the issue 
of bonds for this purpose. But op- 
position to -retirement developed 
rapidly. It was argued that retire- 
ment meant appreciation of the 
value of the greenback in gold, and 
the consequent decline of general 
prices to the detriment of trade. It 
was urged that this would affect the 
government’s revenue adversely at 
the same time that contraction 
would embarrass the banks and 
force them to reduce their loans. 
Then there was the old demand that 
the government should not sur- 
render to the banks its sovereign 
right to issue money. Hence, de- 
spite McCulloch’s objections, Con- 
gress, in 1868, passed a law 
suspending further retirement of 
the notes. 

As the inflationary propaganda 
developed there was also the de- 
mand that the government pay off 
its bonds in greenbacks rather than 
coin.. This demand was _incor- 
porated in the platform of the na- 
tional Democratic Party in 1868, 
although not all the elements of the 
party accepted it. On the other 
hand, there were many Republicans 
who supported this demand. But 
the election of Grant and his strong 
utterances on the subject sufficed 
to put the question at rest. 


As a Great National Issue 


As a great national issue green- 
backism came to the front after the 
panic of 1873. This panic was the 
culmination of a period of extrava- 
gant speculation in railroad building 
and in western lands. As usual, 
panic and depression were espe- 
cially hard on agricultural interests. 
There was, in consequence, a re- 
newed flaring up of the inflation 
sentiment. This became so strong 
that in 1874 Congress passed a law 
to expand the greenbacks anew to 
a level of four hundred millions. 
Luckily, Grant vetoed it. In the 
next year Congress executed an 
“about-face” and passed the specie 


resumption bill. It provided for 
the progressive retirement of the 
greenbacks to a level of three hun- 
dred millions, with full redemption 
in specie beginning January 1, 1879. 
Although the bill was faulty in that 
it did not absolutely guarantee re- 
demption on demand and did not 
set aside a specific reserve, yet the 
opposition to it was bitter. The in- 
flationists in 1877 were in control 
of both houses of the national leg- 
islature. While there was a demand 
for the repeal of the resumption 
act, this weakened when it was un- 
derstood that resumption did not 
necessarily mean contraction. That 
resumption should not mean con- 
traction was finally assured by the 
law of 1878, which required that all 
greenbacks paid into the treasury 
should be reissued. That law has 
never been changed and the green- 
backs have remained ever since as 
a part of the national currency. 


The Greenback Party 


As a definite political organiza- 
tion the Greenback Party sprang 
into existence in 1876. It was made 
up of the extreme inflationists of 
both of the older parties. Its de- 
mands were as follows: 


1. The repeal of the resumption act. 


2. Renewed issue of legal tender notes 
convertible into U. S. obligations bearing 
interest not exceeding one cent per day 
on each one hundred dollars. 


3. Suppression of bank notes. 

4. No gold bonds for sale in foreign 
markets. 

These demands were based 
mainly on the notion that the issue 
of money is a sovereign right and 
should not be delegated to any pri- 
vate agency. The following quota- 
tion sums up the greenback 
philosophy in this connection: 
“The only money capable of per- 
fection would be one manufactured 
out of a material costing substan- 
tially nothing, redeemable in 
nothing else, inasmuch as the re- 
demption of money is its destruc- 
tion, non-exportable, deriving its 
existence from the will of the gov- 
ernment, authenticated by an official 
stamp, and regulated as to its value 
by limiting the quantity.” 

It was, of course, denied that the 
greenback was only a promise of 
the government. 


The greenbackers, as is the wont 
of monetary heretics, opposed the 


| 
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so-called “moneyed interest.” This 
opposition was grounded in the 
normal tendency of the debtor class 
to distrust the creditor class. All 
the bond-issue legislation after the 
war having to do with funding and 
resumption was regarded as a part 
of a great conspiracy engineered 
in its interest by the creditor class. 

While the greenback movement 
won some real successes, it finally 
petered out because of the shift of 
interest to “free silver.” 


Free Silver at 16 to 1 


The free silver movement had its 
origin in the same conditions that 
nurtured greenbackism, and _ it 
finally crowded greenbackism off 
the stage. It could do this because it 
had a definite historical background 
to which it could appeal, because it 
also had the support of powerful 
silver-producing interests, and be- 
cause, within limits, it attracted con- 
siderable scientific support. In 
1792 the United States began with 
a bi-metallic system with a 15 to 1 
ratio. But as the market ratio was 
15% to 1, silver was overvalued. 
Then in 1834 and 1837 the ratio 
was changed to 16 to 1 through re- 
ducing the bullion contents of the 
gold dollar. 

As the market ratio remained un- 
changed the new legal ratio over- 
valued gold, and silver was driven 
from circulation. In 1853 it be- 
came necessary to reduce the bullion 
contents of the silver fractional 
coins in order to prevent their 
melting down and exportation. 

Then from 1862 to 1879 the 
United States was on a paper basis. 
Looking forward to resumption, the 
act of 1873, later known as the 
“Crime of ’73,” revised the list of 
authorized coins, dropping the sil- 
ver dollar from the list. The “oldest 
inhabitant” could not remember 
seeing a silver dollar. None had 
been coined since 1806, and of the 
eight million that had been coined 
the bulk had been exported. But at 
this time silver began to drop in 
price in the world market. The 
decline went so far that, had the 
silver dollar been provided for, sil- 
ver would have been brought to the 
mint in volume, and the greenback 
standard would have been sup- 
planted by a silver standard. This 
would have meant a cheaper dollar 
and more money, hence all the in- 


flationists rallied around the new de- 
mand for the restoration of free 
silver coinage at the old ratio. 


Prices Sagged 


Much support was gained for 
free silver because of the general 
decline of prices in the period 1873- 
1896. The resumption of specie 
payments on a gold basis naturally 
caused an increase in the value of 
the greenback dollar. At the same 
time gold tended upward in the 
world market because of a great 
increase in demand incident to the 
tendency in Europe to go to a gold 
standard. Prices therefore sagged. 
The silver movement gained such 
headway that in time free silver 
commanded a majority in both 
houses. In 1878 it forced the en- 
actment of the Bland-Allison Act. 
which required the purchase and 
coinage of silver. As passed by the 
House the Bland bill was an out- 
and-out free-silver bill. Again in 
1890 silver purchases were broad- 
ened under the requirements of the 
Sherman Silver Purchase Bill. Fi- 
nally came the capture of the 
Democratic Party and the great 
campaign by Mr. Bryan in 1896. 

The silverites made the green- 
back error of assuming that a gov- 
ernment declaration would suffice 
to establish the value of money. 
Others less extreme relied on the 
bimetallic theory that a shift in 
monetary demand from the dearer 
to the cheaper metal would suffice to 
bring the market ratio back to the 
legal ratio. The only question in 
their minds was whether the 
United States could go it alone. 
Had free silver won the outcome 
would undoubtedly have been a 
cheaper dollar because of the wide 
discrepancy that existed between 
the proposed legal ratio and the pre- 
vailing market ratio. In other 
words, our money would have been 
debased. As it was, the Democrats 
lost in the final campaign and the 
gold standard was rendered secure. 
The free silver agitation then died 
down because prosperity and rising 
prices came anew. New gold dis- 
coveries and the perfection of new 
processes of extraction brought 
great additions to the world’s gold 
supply. This meant more money. 
And at the same time interest 
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shifted considerably from metallic 
money to bank credit as the real 
medium of American business. 


Present-Day Monetary Heresies 


The Great War led to an infla- 
tion of credit for governmental 
purposes and, especially in the post- 
armistice period, to a tremendous 
speculative movement and price ad- 
vance. The usual aftermath of 
liquidation and depression followed. 
Agriculture was again peculiarly 
hard hit. Farmers and planters had 
speculated in cotton, grain and 
land. When the price-tumble came 
they were caught. They owed great 
sums to the banks and their assets 
collapsed in value. 

Almost at once a great outcry 
arose in the agricultural districts 
against the Federal Reserve Board. 
Deflation, it was maintained, had 
been deliberately engineered by the 
Board. Of course, all the Board 
had done was to fulfill its sworn 
duty to protect the gold basis of our 
money and credit system. No 
banker can be misled on this point. 
There was also much criticism of 
the individual banks because they 
were forced to adopt measures to 
keep their condition as liquid as 
possible. In a bipartisan “bloc” the 
agriculturists have again united to 
use the power of the government 
for the benefit of the farmer. To 
recall how successful they have 
been mention need only be made of 
such things as the “dirt-farmer” 
bill, and the high agricultural duties 
in the new tariff. At this writing 
it would appear also that the oppo- 
sition to the reappointment of Gov- 
ernor Harding was successful. 


Responsibility on the Banker 


Definite objection to the gold 
standard and the proposal of new 
monetary schemes have also not 
been wanting. Mr. Edison and Mr. 
Ford have fiat money schemes of 
their own. Eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty! In this field of 
money, watchfulness must take the 
form of a patient and persistent ed- 
ucation of the public. The respon- 
sibility for this devolves primarily 
upon the banking fraternity, the 
members of which are the natural 
guardians of our monetary and 
credit structure. 


That Case of 87% Per Cent. Interest 


By JAMES E. CLARK 


Automatic Application of the Progressive Rate of Interest Which Under 
Authority of Congress Was Designed to Bring About An Equitable Distri- 
bution of Federal Reserve Bank Accommodations. 
Borrowings of the Bank Under Discussion Was .088 Per Cent. Per Annum 


VERYBODY who uses the 
Brooklyn Bridge was con- 
cerned, and millions all over 

the world who do not use it, were 
interested when the announcement 
was made a few weeks ago that one 
of the cables in the famous structure 
had slipped about an inch in its sad- 
dle on top of a tower. But 
everybody promptly dismissed the 
subject from attention when a com- 
petent engineer explained that 
Bfooklyn Bridge was con- 
structed that a cable could slip— 
that the slipping of a cable was ex- 
pected and planned for when the 
bridge was built. In other words it 
was largely a matter of self-adjust- 
ment and not a symptom of struc- 
tural weakness. 


When a United States Senator 
the other day declared that a small 
bank in Alabama had been charged 
by the Federal reserve bank of its 
district interest of 871% per cent. 
on a loan this brief statement pub- 
lished broadcast, was correct but 
like the bare announcement of the 
slipping of the cable in the bridge 
it no doubt unduly stimulated the 
imagination of many people. 


Checks and Balances 


Political, financial and business 
organizations must have checks and 
balances even as things mechanical. 
In the Federal government legis- 
lative power, judicial power and 
executive power check and balance 
one another as the framers of the 
Constitution intended, and nobody 
supposes that because the Supreme 
Court declares unconstitutional a 
law which Congress adopted and 
the President approved that the Su- 
preme Court is doing something un- 
just and unfair. That is one of the 
things the court was created to do. 
It is entirely possible, however, that 
sentiment might be worked up 
among some of our citizens by 
pointing out that the Supreme Court 
was setting at naught the combined 


action of the House of Representa- 
tives, the Senate and the President. 

The 8714 per cent. case is interest- 
ing but neither new nor alarming. It 
is but an isolated instance of credit 
adjustment and was discussed at 
length in the hearings of the Joint 
Commission of Agricultural In- 


quiry. 
Basic Line of Credit 


The Federal Reserve Board, long 
ago fixed a “basic line” of credit for 
each member bank of a Federal re- 
serve bank. The basic line is merely 
a theoretical measure by which the 
borrowings of one bank may be 
measured against its normal bor- 
rowing capacity. 

In the report of the Joint Com- 
mission of Agricultural Inquiry this 
explanation and formula for deter- 
mination of the basic line is given: 


“Inasmuch as all balances (whether 
created by borrowings or otherwise) of 
member banks left on deposit with the 
Federal reserve bank must have a re- 
serve of 35 per cent. in gold or lawful 
money, and inasmuch as all borrowings 
from the Federal reserve bank in the 
form of notes must have a reserve of 
40 per cent. in gold, it is apparent that 
the maximum lending power of the Fed- 
eral reserve bank is limited, because of 
those reserve requirements, by the 
amount of capital and deposit contribu- 
tions of all of its members in the form 
of gold and lawful money and by the 
amount of gold and lawful money acquired 
in other ways. If all member banks de- 
sired at the same time to borrow the 
maximum from their Federal reserve 
banks, it would theoretically be necessary 
for the reserve banks to pro rate those 
loans among the member banks in order 
to give each the amount of accommoda- 
tion to which it is entitled without falling 
below the reserves required by the law. 
While it would be impossible to establish 
any absolute formula which will deter- 
mine that maximum amount for each 
member bank, owing to the variable ele- 
ment of the fluctuation in the reserve 
banks’ gold account through purchases, 
sales, transfers, etc. nevertheless, in 
order to fix a theoretical basic line which 
might approximate a member bank’s pro 
rata share of the Federal reserve bank’s 
lending power, a formula was established 
which was somewhat uniform by each 
of the Federal reserve banks which is of 
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Rate for the Average 


theoretical value. That formula with 
certain exceptions was: 

“The reserve deposit of the member 
bank with the Federal reserve bank less 
35 per cent. of that deposit (the amount 
of the reserve which the reserve bank is 
required to maintain against that deposit) 
plus the amount of capital contributed by 
the member bank, multiplied by two and 
one-half. Obviously, as all members do 
not borrow at the same time, and as 
they do not borrow the maximum amount 
they would be entitled to borrow if all 
banks were borrowing at once, some 
banks may and do borrow a larger 
sum than is represented by their basic 
line. The basic line, therefore, is merely 
a theoretical measure by which the bor- 
rowings of one bank may be measured 
against its borrowing capacity, or against 
the borrowings of other banks in rela- 
tion to their borrowing capacity. During 
1920, the basic line was given a practical 
significance, however, by the adoption of 
what is known as the progressive rate. 


Basic Line Formula Applied 
Capital amd $50,000 


3 pet cent. of capital and surplus..... 1,500 
Demand deposits ............: 300,000 
Reserve against demand deposits, 7 per 
21,000 
Time $200,000 
Reserve against time deposits, 3 per cert.. 6,000 
Less 35 per cent. reserve required..... 9,450 
Plus 3 per cent. paid in to stock of 
Federal reserve 1,500 
$19,050 
Two and one-half times $19,050, basic 
47,625 


The progressive rate approved by 
the Federal Reserve Board, under 
authority of Congress, consisted 
of the “application of an addi- 
tional penalty rate of one-half of 
one per cent. in addition to the 
regular discount rate for each 
amount of 25 per cent. of borrow- 
ing on the part of a member bank 
in excess of its basic line. If the 
discount rate was 6 per cent. and 
the member bank’s basic line was 
$100,000 the member bank would 
pay on the first $100,000, 6 per 
cent.; on the next $25,000, 614 per 
cent.; on the next $25,000, 7 per 
cent. : on the next $25,000, 7% 
per cent.; on the next $25,000, 8 
per cent.,” etc. 
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The entire amount of borrowings 
in excess of the basic line was not 
necessarily subject to progressive 
rates, as practically all paper se- 
cured by U. S. Government obli- 
gations, and in the case of the 
Atlanta Federal Reserve Bank agri- 
cultural paper up to the amount of 
the member bank’s capital and sur- 
plus was specifically exempted. 


Purpose of the Rate 


The obvious purpose of the pro- 
gressive rate was to restrain bor- 
rowing where the mathematics of 
banking indicated that restraint 
was advisable (since men and insti- 
tutions may meet disaster by too 
much credit), and to equalize credit 
conditions in a district. 

“The theory of the progressive 
rate was to bring about a more 
equitable distribution of Federal 
reserve bank accommodations at the 
lowest possible average rate,” wrote 
Governor W. P. G. Harding, of the 
Federal Reserve Board to Senator 
McLean on Aug. 3. “Nearly 33 
per cent. of the member banks of 
the Federal Reserve System were 
not borrowing at all during the peak 
of the strain in 1920, while others 
were borrowing excessively. The 
fact was established at the hearing 
last summer that the application of 
the progressive rate brought about 
a better distribution of loans and 
that in one district alone more than 
300 member banks which had not 
been borrowing at all before the 
progressive rates were applied be- 
came borrowers. Those districts 
which applied progressive rates had 
a normal or basic rate of 6 per cent. 
and the average cost of accommoda- 
tion to all borrowing member banks 
in any district was less than in those 
districts which did not apply the 
progressive rate but felt obliged to 
maintain a flat rate of 7 per cent. 

“Late in August, 1920, I received 
a letter from the Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta, 
asking me to ascertain how the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board would feel about 
abolishing the progressive rates in 
the Atlanta district. You will note 
that the high rates charged the Ala- 
bama bank were for a two weeks’ 
period from September 16 to Sep- 
tember 30, 1920, and that the letter 
just referred to was, therefore 
written before these transactions 
occurred. The Board on August 
31 considered the Atlanta bank’s re- 
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quest for the suspension of its pro- 
gressive rates and I was directed by 
the Board to advise Governor Well- 
born that the Board was unwilling 
to suspend the rates unless the bank 
was willing to establish instead a 
flat rate of 7 per cent. The direc- 
tors of the bank did not deem it ad- 
visable to do this at the time and it 
was not done until November 1, 
1920, when the progressive rates 
were abolished in the Atlanta dis- 
trict and a flat rate of 7 per cent. 
was established. 


Rates Discontinued 


“T enclose herewith a table of 
discount rates at the Federal 
reserve banks from 1914 to 1921 
and would invite your attention 
particularly to the statement re- 
garding progressive or graduated 
discount rates which appears on 
pages 30 to 33. You will see from 
this statement that the progressive 
rates were discontinued at the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Atlanta on 
November 1, 1920, and that on June 
23, 1921, the Board approved a rec- 
ommendation that all charges pre- 
viously made in excess of 12 per 
cent., including the normal rate, be 
rebated. 

“Mr. Wellborn’s letter of Febru- 
ary 21, 1921, which was reprinted 
on page 11661 of the Congressional 
Record for July 27, 1922, shows 
that the Alabama bank referred to 
had a capital and surplus of $35,000 
and was given rediscounts at the 
flat rate of 6 per cent. of $37,765. 
It had an additional line from Sep- 
tember 16 to September 30, 1920, of 
$112,446, which was subject to the 
progressive rate. The progressive 
rates were calculated on the basis 
of actual reserves carried by the 
member banks. Mr. Wellborn’s let- 
ter shows that from September 1 to 
September 15, 1920, the actual re- 
serve carried by this bank was 
$86, while the reserve it should 
have carried, based on its re- 
port of net deposits, was $9,433. 
The letter goes on to show that be- 
cause of this circumstance the 
amount of borrowings on which the 
progressive rates were calculated 
was $691, which necessarily ran 
the rates up very rapidly. 


Had Bank Maintained 


“Had the bank maintained its re- 
quired reserve, the bank’s normal 
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line for the period would have been 
approximately $18,000. As the 
Federal reserve bank rate schedule 
progressed 1%4 of 1 per cent. for 
each 25 per cent. of the basic line, 
this Alabama bank would have been 
subject to a progressive interest 
charge of % of 1 per cent. for each 
$4,500 of the $97,211 of rediscounts, 
instead of a progressive interest 
charge of % of 1 per cent. for each 
$691 of a line of $112,446. It ap- 
pears, therefore that had the Ala- 
bama bank complied with the plain 
provisions of the law (Section 19 
of the Federal Reserve Act), the 
interest on its discounts with the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta 
during the last two weeks of Sep- 
tember, 1920, would have worked 
out about as follows: 


Amount of paper rediscounted 


September 16-30, 1920..... $150,211 
Amount subject to normal 
Farm-production paper exemp- 
tion (capital & surplus).... 35,000 
Total exemption......... $53,000 
Leaving as subject to progres- 
97,211 


Average borrow- Super rates ap- 
ings in excess of plied to excess 
basic line dur- borrowings 
ing report period 
Alabama * * * 
national bank 


basic line, 

$18,000 $4,500 
4,500 1 
4,500 
4,500 2 
4,500 2% 
4,500 3 
4,500 3% 
4,500 4 
4,500 
4,500 5 
4,500 
4,500 6 
4,500 6% 
4,500 7 
4,500 
4,500 8 
4,500 8Y% 
4,500 9 
4,500 
4,500 10 
4,500 10% 
2,711 11 


“This would have shown a maxi- 
mum excess rate of 11 per cent. on 
the last $2,711 and an average ex- 
cess rate on the total excess line 
of 534 per cent. It should be noted 
that the period under consideration 
was only two weeks.” 

As a matter of fact, even on the 
basis of the actual discount charged 
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the bank in question, the average 
rate was only 8.8 per cent. per an- 
num on its total borrowings as is 
indicated in a letter quoted below 
from the Governor of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Atlanta appearing 
in part 13, page 318, of the hearings 
before the Joint Commission of 
Agricultural Inquiry : 

“Taking the matter as a whole, 
however, it can be seen 


that while the progressive rates 
seem exorbitant, the average rates 
paid to us for money borrowed 
during this period, when applied 
against the average borrowings, will 
not show anything in comparison to 
the seemingly high progressive rates 
shown. For instance, the average 
borrowings of the National 
Bank for the period from June 15, 
1920, to October 15, 1920, was 
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$149,830. The normal discount rate 
at 6 per cent. on this amount would 
be $2,996.60. Add to this amount 
progressive discount rates charged, 
$3,680.15, and this less progressive 
discount rates rebated, $2,281.56, 
would leave net amount of interest 
paid $4,395.19, which would result 
in a rate charged for the average 
borrowings of 0.0880032 per cent. 
per annum.” 


Labor Aad Beyond 


NE of the first principles of 
democracy is the rule of the 


majority. 

If the rule of the majority is set 
aside, no matter how insidiously or 
subldy, no cleverness in phrase- 
making can hide for long the fact 
that democracy has failed at heart 
and that democracy is going down 
—and business with it. 

One of the plainest functions of 
government is the protection of its 
people. If government turns aside 
from its duty to give adequate pro- 
tection to its people in the pursuit 
of legitimate industry, the govern- 
ment fails in one of its first essen- 
tials and laws may easily and 
quickly descend to the level of mere 
reading matter. 

In the labor troubles which have 
occupied public attention in recent 
months, there are two conditions of 
the gravest importance in their 
bearings on individual liberty and 
on the permanence of democracy. 

The first is found in the declara- 
tion of the President that a labor 
organization has the country at its 
mercy; in effect that business may 
slowly be strangled by the will of 
a very small minority of its people; 
that this minority may, if it chooses, 
impose, create or continue a situa- 
tion which will destroy capital, 
render innocent men idle, cause suf- 
fering and death. 

Any minority possessing this 
great power may enforce a reason- 
able demand for wages or hours 
this Fall; may enforce an unreason- 
able demand in the Spring and 
anon may go a degree further with 
little respect for public opinion. 
Every retreat made in the face of 
oppression invites an advance by 
the oppressor. 


By CONKLING HONSFORD 


The second condition is the de- 
mand that troops called out to pro- 
tect property from possible destruc- 
tion, and men from certain violence 
and death be recalled. In the last 
analysis this is a demand that a 
fundamental function of the govern- 
ment shall be suspended, that law 
shall cease in its operation insofar 
as it relates to the issue of this par- 
ticular labor trouble ; that the right 
of men to work shall cease, and that 
instead of the institution of justice 
there shall prevail the irresponsible, 
intolerant mob with a free hand to 
do as it will. 

The losses of many kinds which 
up to Sept. Ist had been caused by 
labor troubles may be_ reck- 
oned and appraised, but what ap- 
praisal can be placed upon the 
damage done to the very structure 
of the nation which is revealed by 
the present ascendency in power of 
a minority and by that turning away 
from reason which emboldens men 
to say in effect that one of the 
essential functions of government 
shall give way? 

Coal and transportation are vital, 
the rights of labor are vital, but the 
maintenance of the two principles 
of government just referred to rise 
above either of them. 

In all of the darkness which has 
settled over Russia the most ter- 
rible thing is the indifference of the 
mass. Having passed through vari- 
ous stages of despair, people have 
come at last to that of indifference. 
One of the perplexities of the pres- 
ent situation is the indifference of 
the average resident of the United 
States who is as yet not directly 
concerned with labor troubles and 
the revelations of mistaken men 


which have come with them. One 
nation lost its liberties because it 
did not have sufficient means of 
transmitting intelligence among its 
peoples. There is also a danger to 
us in the very abundance and per- 
fection of our means of transmit- 
ting intelligence. The worth-while 
facts, the dangerous trends are all 
but buried in a mass of inconse- 
quential, disjointed, more or less 
irrelevant things as they come to 
the busy man in the news of the 
day. With the growth of tenden- 
cies antagonistic to the continuance 
of free institutions this indifference 
should not continue. Considered 
even from a_ sordid, business 
point of view, the indifference 
is already exacting penalties. 
Looked at from a patriotic point 
of view the people of the present 
generation are custodians of lib- 
erties passed on to them from the 
generations which went before 
them and are by duty bound to 
preserve principles which are 
sacred. There can be no general 
evasion of that duty without a gen- 
eral loss—loss of business, loss of 
prosperity, loss of the accumulated 
capital of the country. 

The intelligence and the moral 
power of the banker can exert a 
powerful influence in preventing 
and thwarting any infringement 
upon principles, the vigilant up- 
holding of which is necessary for 
the preservation of the prosperity 
and the freedom we now enjoy. 

The immediate issues of any 
labor trouble may not directly con- 
cern him, but always it is the affair 
of every far-seeing citizen when an 
attempt is made to depart from a 
fundamental principle. 
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Why We Cannot Open Up Russia 


Internal Conditions Not Favorable for the Resumption of Commercial 


Relations. 


of the Former Empire. 


hausted Soon. 


of the Department of State 

toward the Soviet Govern- 
ment of Russia, the internal condi- 
tions of Russia and the policy of the 
Soviet Government are such that 
for the time being American busi- 
ness can gain very little by dealings 
with that country. Even under a 
trade agreement our exports to Rus- 
sia could not have been large in the 
past and cannot become large in 
the near future. Similarly, nothing 
our government could do would in- 
crease in any important degree 
private investment in that country. 
Great as is Russia’s need of foreign 
goods and foreign capital, its in- 
ternal conditions and the policy of 
its rulers are such as almost to pre- 
clude the possibility of obtaining 
the one or the other. 


R the Depa of the attitude 


Need; Not Demand 


The opening of the Russian mar- 
ket has frequently been suggested 
as a practical remedy for the de- 
pression of industry now prevailing 
not only in the United States but in 
the leading’ Western European 
countries. The needs of the vast 
Russian population, deprived for 
years of their customary imports, 
are pictured as representing an 
enormous demand for goods. The 
trouble is that need does not con- 
stitute effective demand. Except on 
credit, people can import goods only 
if they have something with which 
to pay for them. Russia has almost 
no such means of payment. 

It is true that Russia has im- 
ported considerable quantities of 
goods, but Soviet statistics show the 
amount in 1921, on the basis of 1914 
prices, was about $125,000,000, or 
less than one-fifth the annual pre- 
war rate. Even in the absence of a 
trade agreement the total American 
exports to Soviet Russia amounted 
to about $19,000,000 in 1921, which 
was seven-tenths the 1913 exports 
to the Russian empire from the 
United States, indicating a falling 


relatively less than has taken place 
in the trade there of Great Britain, 
which has a trade agreement. 


The most significant fact about 
Russian imports is that they have 
been paid for almost entirely out of 
the gold reserve of the former em- 
pire. The total exports of Soviet 
Russia during 1921, according to 
figures of the Bolshevik author- 
ities, being only about $10,500,000, 
which was about one-seventh of the 
exports of 1913. 


Before the war exports somewhat 
exceeded imports; in 1921 the im- 
ports were more than twelve times 
the exports in value. The differ- 
ence was made up by gold. In the 
light of the extreme hardship which 
an extremely depreciated currency 
is causing in Russia, this exporta- 
tion of gold must be considered a 
grave and possibly irreparable blow 
to the future financial situation of 
the country. Moreover, the Rus- 
sian stock of gold is strictly limited 
and the current production is in- 
significant. It can not be long be- 
fore this means of payment for im- 
ports will be wholly exhausted. The 


“The opening of the Russian 
market has frequently been sug- 
gested as a practical remedy for 
the depression of industry now 
prevailing not only in the United 
States but in the leading Western 
European countries. The needs 
of the vast Russian population, 
deprived for years of their cus- 
tomary imports, are pictured as 
representing an enormous demand 
for goods. The trouble is that 


need does not constitute effective 
demand. Except on credit, people 


can import goods only if they 
have something with which to pay 
for them. Russia has almost no 
such means of payment.” This 
article comprises only excerpts 
from a more complete study on 
the subject of Industrial and 
Economic Russia which has been 
published by the Commerce and 
Marine Commission of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association and 
which can be had upon request by 
members of the American Bank- 
ers Association. 


Imports Paid for Almost Entirely Out of the Gold Reserve 
That Means of Payment Probably Will Be Ex- 
Little Prospect of an Export Surplus in the Near Future 


opportunity to sell goods to Russia, 
except on long term credit, will 
hereafter depend on Russian pro- 
duction. 


The prospect of Russia having an 
important export surplus in the near 
future is most discouraging. It 
must not be forgotten that before 
the war 70 per cent. of Russia’s ex- 
ports were agricultural products— 
foodstuffs, flax, hides, wool, etc. A 
large proportion of Russian imports 
today consist precisely of foodstuffs. 
The worst famine of modern times 
is gripping the country. 


If the Door Were Open 


Meantime, there has been still 
more enormous fall in the produc- 
tivity of other industries, and small 
likelihood appears that any of them 
can produce an important export 
surplus for some time. Were the 
Soviet authorities to throw the 
doors of Russia wide open to trade, 
there might be, for a short time, a 
considerable of the treasures of pre- 
war households. Some such 
treasure still remains, and _ their 
owners would part with them in 
order to satisfy their dire needs. 
Trade of this character, however, 
can make little enthusiasm in Amer- 
ican business men. 

Apart from an inherent lack of 
the wherewithal for commerce, 
grave obstacles have been placed in 
the path of business by the Soviet 
Government itself. The normal ma- 
chinery of trade does not exist. 
Everything is subject to extreme 
government control. In principle, 
foreign trade is a government mo- 
nopoly, and such commerce as it 
permits semi-private organizations 
to carry on, is subject to far-reach- 
ing regulations. Let no one suppose 
that if the American Government 
should make a trade agreement with 
Russia, the American manufacturer 
or merchant could sell goods to the 
Russian dealers or consumers. He 
would have to sell to the Russian 
Government or to agencies con- 
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trolled by it. Some goods he would 
not be permitted to sell at all, and 
for all his goods the prices would 
be fixed by the government. 


Export Purchases 


The purchase of export goods 
takes place upon the Russian market 
without restriction. Payment may 
be made in Russian money or in 
foreign valuta, but in the latter case 
only through the intermediation of 
the State Bank. An export permit 
has to be obtained from the Foreign 
Trade Commissariat. 

Mr. P. Stomoniakoff, Chief of 
the Commercial Mission of the So- 
viet Republic, attempts to defend 
extreme government control on the 
ground that with Russia so impov- 
erished, were trade free, the people 
would be forced to pay exorbitant 
prices for imported goods and 
could get only ridiculously low 
prices for their products and their 
accumulated treasures. He adds 
that there is justification for pro- 
tecting the Russian people against 
exploitation, but it is evident that 
control goes much further than is 
necessary for that end and that so 
long as such excessive government 
interference continues, there will be 
very little trade. 


Mixed Companies 


Soviet authorities are now count- 
ing largely upon the activity in for- 
eign trade of mixed companies of 
government and private stockhold- 
ers. Two or three such companies 
have already been formed, the gov- 
ernment holding in each case a ma- 
jority of the stock. In view of the 
severe regulations, these companies 
appear by no means attractive to 
foreign capital, and especially will 
the foreign capitalist hesitate to 
guarantee the credits of such cor- 
porations abroad as the Soviet au- 
thorities expect him to do. The re- 
strictions make the case akin to a 
partnership where all the risk rests 
with one partner, and all the power 
and most of the gain with the other. 


If there is little promise for 
American business in participation 
in trade with Russia, there is even 
less in the investment of capital in 
Russian industry. Beyond ques- 
tion, Russia has a crying need for 
capital. The Soviet authorities 
themselves constantly proclaim that 
rehabilitation is dependent upon 
capital from abroad. Without large 
aid from foreign capital, the res- 
toration of production in Russia 
must be extremely slow. But un- 
fortunately, need for capital does 
not by itself constitute an effective 
inducement to capital. Capital must 
see prospects for profit. Under the 
conditions in Russia, that prospect 
is too uncertain to attract most in- 
vestors. The hindrances to invest- 
ment arise partly from the policy of 
the Soviet Government and partly 
from the general ruin of industry 
and the demoralization of industrial 
organization. 


Protection Lacking 


Foreign capitalists in general will 
not believe that they possess suffi- 
cient protection so long as the So- 
viet Government continues to hold 
confiscated property of foreigners 
and even to fail to compensate them 
for it. Nothing approaching a res- 
toration of foreign property or ade- 
quate compensation has yet been 
made or even promised. The very 
attempt already mentioned to re- 
quire as a condition of such restora- 
tion or compensation the grant of 
loans from abroad, shows how far 
the Soviet Government is from re- 
alizing the attitude of business men 
toward property rights. The Bol- 
shevik leaders do not yet see that 
it is a condition and not a theory 
which confronts them—the condi- 
tion that capitalists simply will not 
invest money where property rights 
are flagrantly violated. 

Although the attitude of the So- 
viet authorities is less extreme to- 
day than formerly and numerous 
steps have been taken to restore 
capitalistic methods, nevertheless, 
private management, so far as it has 
been permitted, is still subject to 
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conditions offering little attraction 
to capital or managerial talent. 


The New Policy 


The recent changes in the man- 
agement of Russian Government 
enterprises constitute the principal 
feature of what is commonly called 
the new economic policy. In most 
industries the workers are no longer 
given uniform rations but are paid, 
so far as possible, according to out- 
put. Money wages supplement 
wages in kind. Government enter- 
prises, with certain important ex- 
ceptions, are required to operate on 
“business principles”’—to buy their 
own materials, pay their own wages, 
and sell their products at a profit to 
other government institutions or the 
general public. All this shows an 
increased apprehension of the im- 
portance of appeal to the economic 
motives of workers and managers, 
although these measures have 
largely failed so far to improve the 
industrial situation. 

It is the common notion that 
while American business men are 
kept back, or themselves voluntarily 
held back from transactions in Rus- 
sia, the Germans are going in on a 
large scale and getting control of 
trade and enterprise. As a matter 
of fact, the Germans have done 
comparatively little because they, 
too, have found the terms imposed 
by the Russian Government unac- 
ceptable. 


Adverse Conditions 


If only reasonable terms of lease 
or concession could be secured at 
the outset, the risks of the capitalist 
or business manager in engaging 
his money or his ability in Russia 
would probably lie less in the un- 
certainties of public opinion or of 
politics than in the practical eco- 
nomic conditions under which busi- - 
ness must be conducted. Among 
the many conditions militating 
against success are: Lack of suffi- 
cient freedom, inefficiency of those 
branches of business still remaining 
under Communist administration, 
habits of idleness and insubordina- 
tion on the part of labor, engen- 
dered under communism, and above 
all, the general ruin of agriculture, 
industry and transportation. The 
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success of any individual business is 
in most cases dependent on the suc- 
cess of other business. The factory 
must have coal, transportation, and 
raw materials. If industries fur- 
nishing these fail to function prop- 
erly, it is likely itself to fail. If 
other industries are unproductive, 
those engaged in them can not buy 
what the factory produces. The 
full prosperity of any enterprise un- 
dertaken in Russia can in general 
be achieved only on the condition 
of general rehabilitation throughout 
the country. There are, however, 
exceptional enterprises, which are 
of such character or are so located 
geographically that they might hope 
to succeed fairly in the absence of 
such general rehabilitation. 


Agriculture 


The basic factor in Russian eco- 
nomic life is agriculture. Fully 85 
per cent. of the population is en- 
gaged in that industry. And the 
decline in agricultural production 
has been enormous. The area 
planted has dropped off disastrously, 
and quite apart from the effects of 
the extraordinary drought of 1921, 
the yield per acre has likewise fallen 
greatly. In the territory now con- 
stituting Soviet Russia in Europe, 
the area planted to grain of all sorts 
before the war was about 195 mil- 
lion acres. In 1921 the grain area 
in the same territory was only 113,- 
700,000 acres, a decline of over 40 
per cent. Even this figure was con- 
sidered by some Russian experts to 
be too high. 


Wages According to Output 


It was at this time that the so- 
called “new economic policy” began 
to be introduced in industry (July, 
1921). In substance, the plan was 
to pay wage earners according to 
’ output and to require government 
enterprises, or at least certain of 
them, to run on a commercial basis 
—pay their own way. 

The Soviet leaders boasted much 
of the results achieved at the out- 
set under this so-called new policy. 
Production in many lines increased 
rapidly for a time and wage earners 
in many industries fared much bet- 
ter than before. The result was 
no doubt partly due to the addi- 


tional incentive to labor and man- 
agement. It was in part, however, 
due merely to the fact that after 
harvest new food supplies had be- 
come available. Even under the 
new economic policy, the food of 
the wage earners consists chiefly 
of what they receive, no longer as 
rations, but as part of wages, from 
the government. Naturally the 
great bulk of the tax in kind came 
into the government’s hands within 
a few months after harvest. For the 
time being it had the all-important 
wherewithal to compensate labor 
and keep it at work. During these 
months of increased production, the 
government was using up not 
merely its reserves of food, but its 
reserves of material as well. 

The inevitable reaction came with 
startling suddenness. Production 
fell all along the line almost if not 
quite as rapidly as it had risen. 
Government institutions, unable to 
pay their wage earners the promised 
amounts in kind, paid them more 
paper money. Prices soared at a 
rate probably never before exceeded 
in any other country. Real wages 
fell enormously. Unemployment 


‘became a great problem. Even for 


what little they produced, govern- 
ment factories could find no market. 


No Forecast Possible 


It is quite impossible to forecast 
what will happen to Russian manu- 
facturing and mining industry 
either in the near or more distant 
future. It depends much upon 
whether the Russian Government is 
able to induce foreign capital to 
come in. Even if there is no change 
in the present methods of operat- 
ing industry, it is quite possible 
that, immediately following harvest, 
there may be some improvement in 
the output of industries and in the 
condition of the working classes. 
Already, during May, the prospect 
of a harvest better than that of last 
year checked the soaring of prices. 
For the time being, at least, the So- 
viet authorities after harvest may be 
able to feed their working people 
better, and this is the most impor- 
tant factor tending to increase the 
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output of mines and factories. Any 
intelligent judgment, however, as to 
the possibility of maintaining pro- 
duction even at the low scale of two 
or three years, to say nothing of in- 
creasing it, cannot be formed until 
the spring of 1923, for it is always 
in the spring that the fundamental 
shortage of agricultural production 
makes its effects fully felt. 


Little to Tempt Capital 


Such is a picture drawn directly 
from Bolshevik sources of the status 
of economic life in Russia at the 
present time. Whatever one may 
think as to the extent to which the 
unfortunate conditions described are 
attributable to the communist sys- 
tem, it is perfectly evident that these 
conditions have a very important 
bearing upon the possibility of trad- 
ing with Russia and upon the wis- 
dom of investing capital there. 
Under the restrictions which the 
Bolshevik Government imposes upon 
the conduct of trade and enterprise, 
there is very little to tempt Amer- 
ican business men at the present 
time to undertake business with 
Russia. It is earnestly to be hoped 
that there may be changes in policy 
and improvement in conditions 
which will make trade and invest- 
ment more practicable, but for the 
time being, the obviously safe policy 
for American business in general is 
that of watchful waiting. Here and 
there some particular commercial 
transaction or industrial enterprise 
possibly may be undertaken with 
profit but these instances are the 
exception. 


Business Changes 


The United States Mortgage and Trust 
Company has elected John A. Hopper 
vice-president in charge of the new 
Madison Avenue Branch; Charles S. 
Andrews, Jr., vice-president in charge of 
the 73d Street Branch; Robert F. Brown 
secretary, to succeed Mr. Hopper; H. C. 
Ottiwell an assistant secretary and Blinn 
F. Yates an assistant treasurer. 


William Hatch Davis, 1016 Old Na- 
tional Bank Building, Spokane, Wash- 
ington, is now secretary and general 
counsel of the Washington Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 
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The Red Stock Exchange of Moscow 


By IVAN NARODNY 


Business Noisily Conducted in the Street in All Commercial Tongues. An 


Exciting Mart Where Concessions Find Ready Buyers. 
Subject to Raids Which No One Fears. 
taurants Where a Dinner May Be Had for 3,000,000 Rubles. 


HILE the Soviet govern- 
ment has solemnly vouched 
to abolish all the private 
property of its citizens—more cor- 
rectly, its slaves—and has nation- 
alized all the mills, factories, mines, 
estates and corporate or personal 
funds of the bourgeois, yet personal 
property exists and that of some 
persons is rapidly increasing. It 
seems that the 
devil, which the 
“comrades” are 
driving out of the 
front door, is 
rushing in through 
the back door. 
Once upon a 
time the Soviet 
proclaimed that 
in the immediate 
future all money 
would abol- 
ished. Banks and 
brokerage houses, 
stock exchanges 
and money deal- 
ing shops were 
closed, and _ for 
nearly two years 
all financial and 
business specula- 
tion was seem- 
ingly wiped out. 
But whoeverd 
visits today Ilinka Street in Mos- 
cow finds it a wild copy of Broad 
Street, New York, as it used to 
be. Facing the windows of the 
various Soviet offices are the 
offices of red brokers, and the street 
is filled with excited speculators, 
salesmen of bonds, agents and 
gamblers. In fact, a regular red 
stock exchange has operated over 
a year at the Ilinka, where people 
sell moneys, exchange properties, 
purchase concessions and transact 
every kind of financial business as 
one does on the New York Stock 
Exchange. It is perhaps a little 
more noisy than the New York 
curb used to be, as the speculating 
language here is absolutely inter- 


national : Russian, German, French, 
English, Swedish, Polish, Finnish, 
Lettish, Armenian, Turkish, Tartar, 
Chinese, Japanese, Hindoo—briefly, 
nearly every language of the com- 
mercial races. One party tries to 
outshout the other, and then the in- 
terpreters are hired, and when trans- 
lation fails, pure and simple old- 
fashioned pantomime is employed. 


Where the Red Stock Exchange Meets 


Ilinka, the Moscow Wall Street, 
is an exciting mart. Here the Soviet 
commisars come to take notes of the 
daily exchange, purchase foreign 
currency or sell the paper rubles. 
The price of the Soviet paper ruble 
is fixed daily at Ilinka, and the 
Soviet finance commisars humbly 
follow the footsteps of the red ex- 
change. 

The red stock exchange is an il- 
legal institution and liable to raids, 
arrests and confiscation, which are 
occasionally carried on in the same 
way as the United States prohibi- 
tion agents do to bootleggers and 
liquor dealers. Yet bootlegging 
exists in New York and speculation 
in Moscow. 
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An Illegal Institution 


Deals Concluded in Nearby Res- 


Plenty of Gold. 


The red stock exchange of Mos- 
cow is a spontaneous institution 
built upon unwritten laws and uni- 
versal traditions. No one seems to 
know how it originated, or who 
leads it, yet there it is, rapidly gain- 
ing in power almost daily. Other 
red exchanges have risen, too, in 
nearly all larger provincial towns, 
and there seems to be some kind 
of a silent busi- 
ness relation or 
understanding be- 
tween them. Al- 
though no bulle- 
tins are published 
and there are no 
tickers nor wire 
news of their 
transactions, nev- 
ertheless by some 
magic means they 
do business with 
one another and 
maintain uniform 
prices. 

The big  busi- 
ness of the red 
stock exchange is 
transacted on the 
street, but the de- 
livery of the 
moneys or papers 
is made in the offices of the 
brokers, or in the restaurants and 
cabarets. The red exchange opens 
usually about 10 a. M. and closes at 
2p.M. After 2 o'clock everything 
is over, and Ilinka is deserted. But 
then the brokers and their cus- 
tomers spend the time in the various 
gay cafés or. tea rooms, which are 
fitted out with Oriental splendor 
and serve all kinds of meals and 
drinks from caviar and sterlet din- 
ners to Scotch whiskeys and French 
champagnes. For money you can 
get everything. A dinner of six 
courses costs 3,000,000 rubles, or 
$1 to $2, while a genuine bottle of 
Scotch whiskey costs 9,000,000 
rubles, or $6. 
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Millions Inadequate 


The brokers at Ilinka do not deal 
in millions, but in billions, trillions, 
quintrillions, and the numbers above 
those are called “emeralds” and 
“pearls.” One sees here moneys of 
all nations—dollars, pounds, marks, 
francs, pesos, etc.—yet the values 
of all the various exchanges are 
treated on the gold bases, which 
seem to correspond with the 
views of the leading stock ex- 
changes of the world. The price 
regulation system of the red ex- 
change is really phenomenal. Its 
unknown members and officers ap- 
parently know the daily quotations 
of the London and Paris ex+ 
changes, and keep their transactions 
on the same level. As soon as the 
German mark falls in London, it 
falls also in Moscow. 


Plenty of Gold. 


There is plenty of gold in the 
hands of the members of the red 
stock exchange. When a Russian 
wishes to leave the country and 
wants to exchange the Soviet paper 
rubles either for gold rubles or for 
certain foreign money, he must get 
the money from the red stock ex- 
change. The people sell and buy 
moneys at Ilinka; they buy and sell 
foreign bonds and stocks; they sell 
or buy the domestic bonds and 
stocks of the time of the Czar. The 
red exchange transacts the business 
of mortgaging properties and finan- 
cing new industrial enterprises. 
The Soviet officials sell through the 
red exchange their loots and con- 
cessions. 

Nearly every morning before the 
red stock exchange opens one sees 
all kinds of brokers, hurrying to 
their Ilinka offices, with satchels in 
hand, or portfolios under the arm, 
bulging with money and securities. 
There are at least half a dozen large 
restaurants where the transactions 
are celebrated or deals planned, over 
tables covered with all kinds of 
delicacies and liquors. The brokers 
and their customers eat and drink 
here till after midnight. 

In these Ilinka Street restaurants 
the members of the red stock ex- 
change meet and discuss the poli- 
cies, make plans and decide upon 
measures in dealing with the Soviet 
officials. Here some minor sales 
are made and money is gambled 
freely. A billion ruble bill is a 


normal affair in these “comrade” 
restaurants. It is in these places 
that most of the Soviet commisars 
spend their quickly accumulated 
fortunes and sell government se- 
crets or privileges to business men. 
Here is a bit of a Soviet cabaret 
conversation, carried on between a 
commisar, his sweetheart and the 
red broker: 


Sale of a Monopoly 


CoMMISAR: ‘Comrade, I can sell 
you the tobacco monopoly in the 
province of Tver for three billion 
rubles a year ($2,000). One billion 
by signing the contract ; the second, 
after the first half year, and the rest 
a month before the year expires.” 

Broker: “Don’t talk nonsense! 
I'll pay you two billions, which is 
equal to 50 per cent., to you and 
fifty to government.” 

WomMaN To Broker: “Dear Vas- 
sily Ivanovich, you must under- 
stand, we cannot live on the poor 
salary we get, and we have to divide 
the commission, fifty fifty, with 
men higher up. We must get one 
billion, the other goes to our supe- 
riors and the third goes to the gov- 
ernment.” 

After some dickering and discus- 
ston the agreement was signed at 
three billions, and the broker then 
sold the monopoly to a German 
cigar manufacturer from Riga for 
six billion rubles. The broker made 
$2,000 commission that very eve- 
ning without paying a penny. 

The brokers of the red stock ex- 
change work usually on a 60 per 
cent. commission to begin with. 
The red stock exchange brokers 
make money quickly, but they lose 
just as quickly, due to their bold- 
ness in dealing with the commisars 
or functionaries of the Soviet. 
Sometimes a concession is secured 
for a low price, money is invested, 
and finally the venture collapses. 
The red stock exchange has made 
not millionaires, but billionaires 
and trillionaires. There are even 
several emeraldaires, whose actual 
riches are unknown to themselves. 


Monopolies Sold 


It is not unusual that monopolies 
of whole provinces, palaces, and 
concessions of vast regions are 
bought and sold on the red ex- 
change. The red stock exchange is 
so at home with its illegal posi- 


tion that it does not bother about it 
at all. Since most of its brokers 
have invested heavily in the specu- 
lation of the Soviet’s communistic 
possessions, they naturally support 
the Soviet and prefer its continu- 
ance to any other form of govern- 
ment. 


One of the great sensations of the 
red stock exchange was the forma- 
tion of huge Soviet trusts: Meat 
Trust, Lumber Trust, Steel Trust, 
Sugar Trust, Textile Trust, Trans- 
portation Trust, Building Trust, 
etc., which were offered by its 
brokers now to native speculators, 
then again to foreigners. Herr 
Stinnes is negotiating at present for 
the purchase of the Steel, Lumber 
and Export Trusts. Hollanders 
and Englishmen are among the red 
brokers, but the largest percentage 
is composed of the Jews. The trust 
fever has subsided as the general 
policies of the Soviet and corrup- 
tion of its commisars and leaders 
makes the development of the trusts 
practically impossible. One has to 
bribe commisars here and_ there 
until no profit is left. 


Rules By Usurpation 


Stinnes’s idea of securing a num- 
ber of the Soviet trusts is to intro- 
duce his individually employed Ger- 
man police to protect his interests, 
on the one hand, and on the other, 
his policy is somewhat monarch- 
istic and reactionary. Herr Stinnes 
knows that the “comrade” govern- 
ment is too shaky, and will fall as 
soon as the people can hold a gen- 
eral election of their representa- 
tives. The Soviet rules by usurpa- 
tion and political tricks, as none of 
its forty-two vzik members are 
even elected by the so-called prole- 
tariat, whom they pretend to repre- 
sent. 

The Soviet is 99 per cent. more 
despotic than the overthrown gov- 
ernment of the Czar was; there is 
not even as much freedom under 
the Soviet rule as there was under a 
potentate of the Dark Ages. 


No One Seems to Work 


The most shocking impression of 
Russian life is its absolutely helpless 
state and the gloom that seems to 
hover over the vast country. No one 
seems to work, nor to have a desire 
to work. Ignorance and indifference 
are the prevailing characteristics of 
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Russia. The Soviet is manufactur- 
ing wonderful theories—air castles 
of Utopian conditions—and feed- 
ing the public with these theories. 
Like a huge octopus, it sucks out 
the life-energy of the nation. It 
does not work itself, neither does it 
let others work. Corruption, specu- 
lation, hysterics, vandalism, torture 
and death face an enlightened vis- 
itor at every step. (I mean a visitor 
who cannot be fooled by publicity 
agents and propaganda bureaus of 
the communists. ) 

The red stock exchange is one of 
the leading illegal institutions, yet 
all the Soviet functionaries make 
use of it for their personal gain. 
The Soviet does not tolerate law; 
it issues canonical decrees and rules 
which are supposed to last only for 
the time being. There is no law 
that protects anyone from being ar- 
rested, executed and deprived of 
everything he has, yet there are 
rules that prescribe to commisars 
the maintenance of peace and order. 
The Soviet system is establishing a 
kind of social life, where everything 
will be dependent from a red broker 
and a communistic commisar. The 
one is the political, the other the 
economic master of the system. 


Manipulates Prices 


The red stock exchange is less 
than two years old, yet it has al- 


Membership Dues 


On page 74 of the August, 1922, 
JouRNAL reference was made to the 
certificate-drafts sent to members 
in connection with membership dues 
for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 1, 1923. It is gratifying to re- 
port that a very large percentage of 
members have remitted for dues 
which under the by-laws are pay- 
able in advance as of September 1. 

The membership is nearly 23,000, 
or over 70 per cent. of all banks, 
and there is an enormous amount of 
work in connection with the col- 
lection of dues. It is the desire of 
the officials that the collection of 
dues be completed at an early date, 
thereby eliminating delay or cor- 
respondence. Members who have 
not remitted are respectfully urged 


ready got into its grip nearly the 
whole financial system of Russia. 
It manipulates all the prices and 
concessions, and has covered the 
country with a network of branch 
exchanges that reach their insidious 
fingers to the smallest towns and 
villages. The red stock exchange 
has opened credits in London, Paris, 
Tokio, Buenos Aires, New York 
and Berlin. It has shipped Russian 
gold to American banking houses, 
and is now making elaborate plans 
to sell Russia‘ to the American 
speculators. 

The red brokers are mostly men 
of reckless type, who have gone 
through the whole gamut of the ter- 
ror, first as red guards, then as agi- 
tators and propagandists, then again 
as agents of the communists, or as 
commisars and profiteers. Many of 
them have been sentenced by the 
revolutionary tribunals to be ex- 
ecuted, and are even on the list of 
the dead, for some crime they com- 
mitted. They are hardened gam- 
blers, self-made men, mostly with 
very little education, and perfect 
parvenus in their character. Hav- 
ing gone through everything, they 
do not mind raids, arrests and 
threats. They know their money 
will buy everything. 

The red stock exchange of Mos- 
cow is so firmly established that the 
Soviet is afraid of it. Like a quick- 
sand, it exists without any definite 


Convention Calendar 


DATE ASSOCIATION PLACE 
Sept. 7 Delaware ..... Rehoboth 
Sept. 13-14 Indiana .....Indianapolis 
Sept. 22-23 New Mexico..Las Vegas 


Sept. 26-27 Nebraska ........ Omaha 


Oct. 2-6 American Bankers Asso., 
New York City 
Nov. 10-11 Bisbee 


to do so promptly. REMIT- 
TANCES SHOULD BE MADE 
IN NEW YORK FUNDS DI- 
RECT TO THE AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE NATIONAL 
BANK, NEW YORK, AND 
CHECKS MADE PAYABLE 
TO THE ORDER OF THAT 
INSTITUTION. 
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solidity, without any definite celebri- 
ties—at least to the outside world 
today. The Soviet finds its huge 
institutions also built upon that 
quicksand, yet it cannot get away 
from it. Most of the leading com- 
misars are on the list of the gam- 
blers of the red stock exchange, or 
they are partners of certain brokers, 
or they owe money to the brokers. 
The red stock exchange is the com- 
munistic Monte Carlo, the go- 
between institution between the 
“comrade”-politicians and the out- 
side world. A while ago it sold the 
whole of Eastern Siberia for a few 
thousand dollars to an American, 
now it is negotiating for the sale of 
all the looted textile mills of Mos- 
cow to a few New Yorkers. 


Its Real Use 


The red stock exchange of Mos- 
cow enables the functionaries of the 
Soviet to get all they can, invest 
their money safely abroad, and re- 
sign. It enables the leaders to 
preach communism to the masses 
and make money for themselves ; it 
enables the Soviet to play hide and 
seek with the ignorant workingmen ; 
it speaks of ideals, while filling its 
own pockets ; and it enables a hand- 
ful of adventurers to wreck and kill 
while the civilized world looks on 
and washes its hands of responsi- 
bility. 


Southern Special 


For the convenience of dele- 
gates attending the American 
Bankers Convention, October 2-6, 
arrangements have been perfected 
to operate a special train from 
Atlanta, upon which it is pro- 
posed to assemble bankers from 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi and Texas. 

Delegates from adjacent states 
or from points on the route of the 
Southern Railway between At- 
lanta and New York are invited 
to take reservations on this train. 

The members of the executive 
Council of the American Bankers 
Association in the states affected 
and the secretaries of the states 
will serve on the transportation 
committee. 
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Greater Protection for Member Banks 


Now Investigates Crimes of Violence Occurring on the Street As Well 


As Inside. 


List of Offenses Coming Within Jurisdiction of Depart- 


ment’s Operations Includes Forgery, Check Raising, Sneak Thefts, 
Swindles, and Attempted or Successful Hold-Ups and Burglaries 


dent Thomas B. McAdams, 

an important change has been 
made in the rules of the protective 
features of the American Bankers 
Association that not only adds to 
the value of this service to members, 
but also throws greater protection 
around their empoyees, whose lives 
are placed in jeopardy in the dis- 
charge of their duties, whether in- 
side or outside their bank. 

For twenty-six years an unbroken 
rule of the Protective Committee 
has precluded the investigation of 
any crime taking place outside a 
member’s banking rooms. This, of 
course, excluded messenger hold- 
ups outside a bank. In such a case 
the funds leave the bank and it 
was deemed that the investigation 
involved a risk and expense too 
great for the Association. There- 
fore, the Protective Committee had 
consistently refrained from han- 
dling street holdups. 

President McAdams recognized, 
however, that if for no other reason, 
consideration of humanity de- 
manded that every possible protec- 
tion be given the men who risk their 
safety in transporting bank funds. 
It was his opinion that the prospect 
of relentless pursuit by the agents 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion would serve as a deterrent to 
criminals in attacking messengers, 
and he believed they should be given 
the benefit of such protection. 

Protective Rule Number 1, 
providing for investigations, has 
accordingly been made more com- 
prehensive and now includes “cases 
of holdup, burglary, or other crimes 
of violence involving physical in- 
jury to, death of, or jeopardizing 
the life of any officer or employee 
while engaged in pursuit of the 
member bank’s business, whether 
inside or outside the bank.” 

The case that focused Mr. Mc- 
Adams’ attention upon this matter 
was the holdup May 15 of T. W. 
Watkins, assistant cashier of the 


[ e~ the initiative of Presi- 


Citizens Bank, while acting as mes- 
senger between his own and the 
Union National Bank of Spring- 
field, Mo. Mr. Watkins was shot 
and seriously wounded and robbed 
of $20,500, and his attendant guard 
was also badly hurt. 

S. E. Trimble, vice-president of 
the Union National Bank and a 
member of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the National Bank Division, 
reported the case to the Associa- 
tion, but under the then existing 
rules the Protective Department’s 
hands were tied and it was unable 
to undertake an investigation be- 
cause of the crime having been 
committed outside of the bank. 

It was so apparent that the As- 
sociation should take an active in- 
terest in preventing crime of this 
character where the lives of em- 
ployees were placed in jeopardy 
that the President immediately 
brought the matter to the attention 
of the Protective Committee, with 
the result ‘that his recommendation 
was adopted and the action con- 
firmed by the Administrative Com- 
mittee. 

The Association, through its 
agents—The William J. Burns In- 
ternational Detective Agency, Inc. 
—is now prepared to investigate 
without expense to the member 
banks, if the case be reported 
within ten days after discovery: 

Forgery ; 

Check raising ; 

Sneak theft ; 

Swindle, including mortgage 

swindle; 

Attempted or successful holdups ; 

Attempted or successful bur- 

glaries ; 

Holdup, burglary or felonious 
crime perpetrated on an officer or an 
employee outside of the bank, while 
in the discharge of the bank’s busi- 
ness, where their life is placed in 
jeopardy. 

The Association will not investi- 
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gate at its expense cases of the fol- 
lowing types: 

Where the bank is protected by 
an indorser ; 

Where the bank does not inself 
sustain a loss; exception being 
made, however, to crimes of 
violence involving physical in- 
jury to, death of, or jeopard- 
izing the life of any officer or 
employee while engaged in pur- 
suit of the bank’s business, 
whether inside or outside the 
bank ; 

Where there is a mysterious dis- 
appearance of money or securi- 
ties from the bank or safe 
deposit boxes ; 

Where the member has been de- 
frauded by permitting with- 
drawals against items before 
returns have been received ; 

Where a fraud or crime has been 
committed by an officer or em- 
ployee of the member, either 
alone or in collusion with 
others, inside or outside the 
bank ; 

Where it is evident the bank is 
guilty of contributory negli- 
gence ; 

Defalcation of employees ; 

Cashing checks for customers or 
strangers—this is merely an 
extension of credit for which 
the bank must assume responsi- 
bility. 

Each member is furnished signs, 
showing membership in the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association and Pro- 
tection by the William J. Burns In- 
ternational Detective Agency, Inc. 

Cases outside the rules of the 
Protective Committee will, if de- 
sired, be investigated at the bank’s 
expense by the William J. Burns 
International Agency, Inc., at actual 
cost to the Association, viz.: $8 per 
day and expenses for each investi- 
gator. 

The rules of the Protective Com- 
mittee are published in full in the 
Protective section. 
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See New York in October 
(A. B. A. Convention, October 2-6) 


The Obelisk, Central Park 
2. Sherman Statue with Plaza Hotel Showing 
at the Right; Vanderbilt Residence in 
the Foreground and Heckscher Building 
Towering Back of It 


3. Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth Avenue 
4. The Mall, Central Park 
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AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION M EK 
CONVENTION / 
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1. Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company Building, Madison 
Square 


2. Statue of Liberty, New York 
Harbor 


3. Public Library, 42nd Street and 
Fifth Avenue 


4+. Manhattan from the Brooklyn 
Tower of Brooklyn Bridge 
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as First President 


The Aquarium, Battery Park 


Battery Park and the Lower 
End of the City from an 


Aeroplane 


Photos copyright by Brown Bros., 


Underwood & Underwood 


TOBER 


Old City Hall and the Munici- 
pal Building at the Right 
Front of the Stock Exchange 


from Sub-Treasury, on Latter 
Site Washington Took Oath 


and 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION 
OCT. 2-6 


See New York in October 
(A. B. A. Convention, October 2-6 


1. The Library, Columbia University 
2. General Grant’s Tomb, Riverside Drive 


3. The Hall of Fame for Great Americans, 
University Heights 


4. Italian Garden, Bronx Park 


5. Museum of Natural History, Central Park 
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‘‘It Happens in Every Bank’’ 


By JOHN ROGERS 


Reasons Why New Business Is Elusive. The Customer Wants the Banker 
to be Interested in the Real Story of His Business and to Take a Partner’s 


View. 


T happens probably in every 
bank. At least, it happens in 
every bank with a new business 

department or an officer with a new 
business penchant. The incident 
runs about as follows: 

The bank has acquired a keen in- 
terest in the size of Mr. Smith’s 
deposits in other banks. It would 
welcome a similar deposit on its 
own books. Some one approaches 
Mr. Smith, talks him into the bank’s 
special atmosphere, studies his par- 
ticular problems of marketing and 
financing, and at last assures him 
that he will find at least one sym- 
pathetic bank officer in Vice-Presi- 
dent Jones. Mr. Jones, one remem- 
bers, used to live on the Pacific 
Coast, and Mr. Smith now has a 
branch office there. Mr. Smith is 
duly elated at the prospect of meet- 
ing a vice-president in New York 
with a west coast intellect and sym- 
pathies. A meeting arranges itself. 


The Interview 


Still, a deposit from Mr. Smith 
fails to materialize. Some one ap- 
proaches Mr. Smith again. He is 
polite. He found Mr. Jones quite 
charming. He enjoyed Mr. Jones’ 
luncheon at the Bankers’ Club. By 
the same token, would not Mr. 
Smith enjoy becoming a depositor 
in a bank so proud as to list Mr. 
Jones among its officers? Well—to 
tell the truth—Mr. Smith does not 
see how that would particularly 
benefit his present business, which 
is quite well handled by three other 
New York banks. But Mr. Jones 
understands the west coast so well. 
Perhaps—but not all the peculiar 
details of Mr. Smith’s business on 
the west coast. In fact, Mr. Jones 
had not been in California for some 
time. Mr. Smith found him to be 
unfamiliar with some of the latest 
developments among the citrus 
growers. And—confidentially—Mr. 
Smith resented it a little when Mr. 
Jones tried to tell him how he ought 
to run his business. The advice 


was friendly, of course, but un- 
necessary. And so on ran Mr. 
Smith’s tale. As I said, it happens 
in every bank. 


The Crisis Passes 


Sometimes the incident has varia- 
tions. Occasionally the man with a 
new business turn has caught the 
inspiration to build up the size of 
an existing account—that of Mr. 
Blank, an importer. The inspired 
one calls on Mr. Blank. The call is 
peculiarly opportune. The bank 
has just refused to let Mr. Blank 
withdraw some hog bristles on trust 
receipt. Mr. Blank bears no 
grudge against the inspired one, and 
shows him all the details of the 
transaction, and many other sim- 
ilar ones. A rival bank is accord- 
ing him privileges far more signifi- 
cant than that of trust receipts. 
Mr. Blank feels that the time has 
come to withdraw his deposit—this 
after five years of pleasant rela- 
tions—and also to tell his friends 
in the importing world something 
of the bank’s policy as he sees it. 

The inspired one begs him to 
withhold action for twenty-four 
hours. Credit files divulge their 
secrets. On the confidential infor- 


- mation sheet there is a red check. 


Opposite the check is a statement 
that six years previous to this, Mr. 
Blank went into bankruptcy. The 
vice-president in charge of the for- 
eign department grants the inspired 
one a hurried interview. 

“Of course I turned him down,” 
says the vice-president. “His bal- 
ance is only $10,000, and he wants 
to withdraw $15,000 worth of 
bristles. He has been bankrupt 
once before. We cannot take the 
risk—not in these days. A trust 
receipt is not good collateral.” 

“Have you read the second page 
of the credit file?” asks the inspired 
one, 

“No—do you think I have all day 
to go into a matter of that size?” 

“But it says that after being dis- 
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Danger of Attempting to Give the Customer an Education 


charged from bankruptcy, Mr. 
Blank has since voluntarily paid up 
100 cents on the dollar. It also says 
his bankruptcy was due to the fail- 
ure of the concern he represented, 
but not to any financial misjudg- 
ment of his own.” 

The vice-president scratches his 
head nervously. 


“Well—let him draw out his 
bristles then. I cannot be bothered 
any more with the matter!” 

Armed with this, the inspired one 
returns to Mr. Blank, and the crisis 
ends. But Mr. Blank’s balance drops 
thereafter to an average of $5,000. 
He is not entirely silent about the 
bank when among his bosom im- 
porting friends. He is a bit ironic 
when he reads the bank’s advertise- 
ment the following month, offering 
its special facilities to traders in 
foreign lands and goods. 


The Why of New Business 


We might extract a pungent 
moral from both tales. But rather 
more pertinent than a moral would 
be a brief analysis of the “why” of 
new business. All banks desire it. 
Many seek it. All of them find it 
strangely elusive. I am going to 
attempt to explain this elusiveness. 
Fortunately, I have been both inside 
and outside of a bank, and both in- 
side and outside of the banking 
business. From this I have gath- 
ered one or two meager threads 
which may serve to weave a plaus- 
ible explanation. 

First of all, the typical banker 
seems to be fond of asserting that 
he is “in the banking business.” 
This sounds like a truism, but there 
is another consideration. The bank 
is morally a silent partner in every 
business to which it lends support. 
The business man who comes to 
the bank for money feels this 
keenly. He believes that the bank- 
er’s success depends on his own. 
He probably forgets, half of the 
time, that the banker is a trustee 
and has double and triple responsi- 
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bilities to keep in mind. But he 
does know and feel that the dif- 
ference between a bank and a pawn- 
shop measures the distance between 
a business partner and a mere 
money lender. Hence he expects 
the banker to talk the language of 
the merchandiser or the manufac- 
turer. And when the banker talks 
as if banking were a separate busi- 
ness by itself, the business man re- 
ceives, perhaps subconsciously, a 
mental jolt. 

The banker is, or ought to be, 
one of the best informed business 
men in the world. Yet suppose we 
look facts in the face. How long 
is it since banks—I refer always to 
commercial banks—have investi- 
gated the income profit and loss 
accounts of their clients as well as 
the balance sheets? Is not the 
shortcoming of the modern banker 
measured all too clearly by the dif- 
ference between an income account 
and a balance sheet? In self-justi- 
fication, the banker will reply that 
his loans are for brief periods only, 
that he is interested in the quick 
asset position of the borrowing 
company, and that the income ac- 
count belongs to the realm of the 
investment banker. There is a 
modicum of truth in this. But re- 
member that I am trying to explain 
the elusiveness of new business by 
showing the reaction of the busi- 
ness man to the banker. The busi- 
ness man knows that his income ac- 
count tells the real story of his 
business. Whether essential or not, 
he wants the banker to be inter- 
ested in this real story. He wants 
the banker to take the quality of 
interest a partner would take. And 
the banker who knows this, and re- 
spects the point of view it springs 
from, finds new business far less 
elusive than his competitors. 


Being Busy 


As a second point of explanation ; 
the banker likes to be busy. This 
is praiseworthy. But he should be 
busy, or seem to be busy, about his 
clients’ business. It may be that 
the vice-president of the foreign de- 
partment is very busy trying to re- 
pair the effects of his own poor 
judgment on some loan. But that 


is no adequate reason for making 
a second mistake in judgment about 
the credit of the bristle importer. 
The business man is less able, per- 


haps, than the banker to think in 
round numbers. But he has a nor- 
mal and proper endowment of 
egotism—possibly a family to sup- 
port, too—and he does not like to 
see his own business imperilled 
through the mistakes of his bank in 
entirely different quarters. 


Respect His Egotism 


Once more, let me say that I am 
not condemning the banker for 
looking after the safety of his loans 
before taking on new commitments. 
But I am trying to explain the cus- 
tomer’s point of view, and why he 
is elusive with his new business. 
He may be a very petty egotist not 
to have at heart the bank’s vastly 
larger problems. But I submit that 
he will be productive of new busi- 
ness for that bank only if the bank 
respects his petty egotism and gives 
him the precise kind of service for 
which he comes, and at the very 
time when he, the petty egotist, 
needs the service. If the bank can 
not afford the increased overhead 
of more officers, then so much the 
worse for the bank. But it can not 
expect new business to fall to it 
regularly and consistently unless it 
can manufacture the time and the 
personnel to take each one of its 
petty depositors seriously. The cus- 
tomer is pleased enough to see busy 
bank officers busy, that is, over his 
own petty affairs. He will never 
think of supplying new business to 
bank officers whom he sees are al- 
ready too busy over the business of 
the bank at large. 


They Resent 


I now come to a far more deli- 
cate point. But it would not be the 
part of real friendliness to with- 
hold what I know to be a very 
widespread feeling among business 
executives. They resent having to 
ask business assistance from a man 
who knows far less of their prob- 
lems than they do. If the banker 
shows a normal degree of intuitive 
understanding, this gap is bridged. 
But if, in addition to his estimate 
of the balance sheet and income ac- 


- count, he undertakes to give his 


customer a general business educa- 
tion, the subconscious result is pain- 
ful. 
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This View Prevails 


The business man too often looks 
upon the banker as an amateur. 
This view may be grossly mistaken. 
But it prevails. Only the exceptional 
banker can overcome and dispel it. 
It is perhaps the ultimate dynamite 
beneath new business elusiveness. 
The banker is surrounded by much 
pomp and circumstance. Naturally, 
it feeds his self-respect. At the 
same time, it undermines the self- 
confidence of customers, and engen- 
ders resentment. In order to re- 
store his own importance, the cus- 
tomer falls back upon the rock of 
his specialized knowledge. He is 
on the alert to detect the slightest 
slip of the banker, the slightest sign 
of ignorance. There are but two 
ways of disarmament. Either the 
banker must prove the extent of his 
general business training by inter- 
ested discussion of the customer’s 
problem; or, if he actually is ig- 
norant of the matter in hand, he 
must admit it with due charm and 
candor. The customer will be 
ready enough to assume the role of 
instructor. But for one instant let 
the banker pretend to a knowledge 
he lacks, and the customer will 
pounce on the pretence with joy. 
He will never direct new business 
through a gateway of bluff. He will 
place new business where he places 
his professional respect ; or, lacking 
that, where he places his personal 
respect and discovers a boost to his 
self-confidence. 


New York, which heads the list of 
per capita incomes with $874, is closely 
followed by Nevada, California, Dela- 
ware, Wyoming and Massachusetts, all 
with per capita incomes around $800. 
The average income of the gainfully em- 
ployed shows variations from the per 
capita income, due to the wide differences 
in the character of the employment of the 
population of the various states. South 
Dakota and New York head the list with 
just over $2,000, while on the other hand 
Alabama and Mississippi are both under 
$900. In the East North Central States 
the average incomes of the gainfully em- 
ployed ranged as follows: Ohio, $1,725; 
Indiana, $1,524; Illinois, $1,889; Mich- 
igan, $1,752; Wisconsin, $1,473. 
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Changing Conditions on the Farm 


By A. C. TRUE, 


Director States Relations Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


Thirty-five Thousand Agricultural Communities Are Getting the Benefit of 


Better Methods in Both the Fields and the Homes. 


Increasing Efficiency, 


and Adding to Productivity of the Land. A Comprehensive View of Govern- 
ment Aid Designed to Simplify the Problems of Every Member of the Family 


IGHT years have passed since 

the passage of the Smith- 

Lever Cooperative Agricul- 
tural Extension Act. In 2,100 
counties out of about 2,650 agricul- 
tural counties in the forty-eight 
states there is now at least one ex- 
tension agent devoting his entire 
time to giving demonstrations, in- 
struction and information to the 
farming people on vital matters re- 
lating to agriculture and country 
life. That this system of practical 
education is strongly. endorsed by 
the farming people is shown by the 
fact that during the last year, in 
spite of the severe economic depres- 
sion in agriculture, the number 
of counties having extension agents 
has been increased through county 
appropriations and contributions 
from farm organizations. 


Home Demonstrations 


In addition to the county agricul- 
tural agents, there are home dem- 
onstration agents in about 750 coun- 
ties and special agents for boys’ and 
girls’ clubs in 200 counties. The 
work of the county agents is sup- 
plemented by a force of about 750 
specialists in the various branches 
of agriculture and home economics, 
who work out from the agricultural 
colleges, and by state and district 
leaders who supervise the county 
agents and carry on extension work 
in counties without agents. 

It is estimated that there are in 
the United States 45,000 communi- 
ties or groups of farming people 
through which extension work 
might be conducted. In 1921, 
35,000 of these communities were 
in counties having the service of 
an extension agent and 25,000 had 
some type of organized extension 
work in operation. Through this 
work it is estimated that during that 
year over 2,200,000 farm practices 
and 650,000 home practices were 
changed. 


During the last year the funds 
from all sources devoted to the ex- 
tension work aggregated about $18,- 
500,000. Of this amount about $6,- 
700,000 was contributed from the 
Federal treasury and $11,800,000 
from sources within the states, of 
which about one-half came from 
the county governments, farm or- 
ganizations and individuals. About 
$9,670,000 was spent for county 
agricultural work, $3,250,000 for 
home demonstration work, $1,250,- 
000 for activities dealing with young 
people, $3,000,000 for extension 
specialists and $1,330,000 for ad- 
ministration and publications. 

Originally the work in agricul- 
ture dealt chiefly with the produc- 
tion of crops and live stock, but in 
recent years much attention has 
been paid to economic problems, in- 
cluding farm accounts, cost of pro- 
duction, marketing, organization 
and conduct of cooperative associa- 


Rural Transformation 


Though possessing interest of 
detail, the best value of this sur- 
vey of the present status of agri- 
cultural extension work is in the 
picture it suggests of a mammoth 
change taking place in our 
greatest industry — a change 
which makes the effort of the 
farmer more productive, and less 
uncertain, takes away some of the 
disappointments, turns failures 


into successes; a change in the 
home, as well as the field, where- 
by household drudgery is lessened, 


hope supplants discouragement 
and new ideals are formed, a 
change, too, whereby more boys 
and girls are enabled to see the 
opportunity that lies in the soil 
and out in the open instead of 
seeking it in the cities. No great 
movement, good or bad, can take 
place on the farms without caus- 
ing a like reaction in the cities. 
The transformation of farm 
methods and farm lives indicated 
by the accompanying article may 
necessitate new methods and new 
opportunities in many lines where 
the farmer is a big purchaser. 
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tions, etc. Economic conditions 
recently prevailing have naturally 
led the farmers to place great em- 
phasis on the problems of distribu- 
tion of agricultural products and, 
for the time being, to neglect some- 
what the problems of production. 
They now are beginning to see that 
with the present tendency toward 
relative stabilization of prices it is 
very important for them to give 
more attention to the problems con- 
nected with economic and satisfac- 
tory production and the preparation 
of their products for marketing. 
There are, therefore, more calls on 
the extension agents for information 
about good varieties, methods of 
culture, breeding and feeding of 
animals, prevention or treatment of 
plant and animal diseases, repres- 
sion of insect and other pests, farm 
machinery, standardization and 
packing of products, etc. 


On The Farms 


The demonstrations carried on 
by farmers on their own farms with 
the assistance of the county agents 
and extension specialists have from 
the beginning been an important 
and distinctive feature of the exten- 
sion work. These deal with many 
phases of farming. In 1921 there 
were nearly 85,000 demonstrations 
relating to crops, 22,000 relating to 
live stock, and 31,000 relating to 
poultry. In addition, the agents 
assisted the farmers in obtaining 
high yielding seed stocks and im- 
proved types of live stock. For 
example, there were 9,800 demon- 
strations relating to the various 
phases of corn production; and as 
a result of these demonstrations and 
those conducted during the previous 
years 1,600,000 acres were planted 
with selected seed corn and 64,000 
farmers were influenced to test 
240,000 bushels of corn used in 
planting 1,500,000 acres. In addi- 
tion, 160,000 farmers selected 930,- 
000 bushels of seed corn in the fall 
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and 43,000 farmers secured 135,000 
bushels of improved seed. 

Seven thousand farmers and 
2,500 boys agreed to cooperate with 
the extension agents in growing 
cotton on their own farms according 
to methods advocated by the agents. 
As the result of this, 38,000 farm- 
ers adopted better methods in 
growing cotton. Through demon- 
stration meetings, publications, and 
items from the local newspapers, 
105,000 other farmers changed their 
methods. 

During this year, 26,000 farmers 
conducted demonstrations in grow- 
ing various types of legumes. As 
a result of this work, 350,000 farm- 
ers were planting legumes for the 
first time or had 
changed their 
method of grow- 
ing them. Three 
hundred and ten 
thousand acres of 
legumes were 
turned under in 
order to improve 
the quality of the 
soil. 

The agents also 
reported that 
275,000 farmers 
followed their ad- 
vice as to the use 
of commercial 
fertilizers, and 
that 37,000 farm- 
ers used 550,000 
tons of lime as a 
result of exten- 
sion activities. 

One of the prin- 
cipal methods of 
improving animal production 
through extension work is the in- 
troduction of high yielding, pure- 
bred live stock. During 1920 this 
included 6,800 dairy bulls, 16,100 
dairy cows, 5,400 beef bulls, 6,300 
beef cows, 15,000 boars and 2,800 
rams. This means that in an aver- 
age county the extension agent se- 
cured the introduction of three 
pure-bred dairy bulls, two or three 
pure-bred beef bulls, and seven 
pure-bred boars. 

As the result of the extension 
activities, 125 associations for the 
purchase and use of pure-bred bulls 
were organized with a membership 
of 4,500 farmers using 675 pure- 
bred bulls in herds composed of 
5,400 pure-bred dairy cows and 
26,500 other cows. 


Another type of popular exten- 
sion work is that relating to poultry. 
During the year, 260,000 farmers 
or members of their families put 
into effect better poultry practices, 
growing 6,000,000 chickens and 
producing over 10,000,000 dozens 
of eggs by methods demonstrated 
to them. (There were over 12,000 
boys and girls enrolled in poultry 
clubs.) 


Sanitary Conditions 


The extension agents also aided 
the farmers in organizing various 
associations for buying farm sup- 
plies or selling their surplus prod- 
ucts. The amount of business done 
by associations organized during 


County Extension Agency 


1921 amounted to about $75,000,- 
000, with a saving to the farmers 
of over $9,000,000. The savings 
to the farmers as a result of busi- 
ness done by associations organized 
in 1921 and in previous years were 
sufficient to pay for the entire ex- 
tension system. 

The home demonstration agents 
help the farm women and girls to 
add to their income and improve 
the diet of their families through 
the production, preservation and 
sale of vegetables, fruits, meats, 
poultry, eggs, etc. Over 2,650,000 
containers of fruit and 6,900,000 
of vegetables were put up in 1921 
according to the instructions of the 
extension agents. In addition, over 
700,000 pounds of poultry and meat 
were canned, 4,000,000 pounds of 
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sausage, and 9,500,000 pounds of 
other meat were cured. 

Through special campaigns look- 
ing toward the increased use of 
milk, 175,000 children added milk 
to their diet, with a resulting benefit 
to their health. 

During the year, 66,000 women 
enrolled as demonstrators in cloth- 
ing, and 110,000 families adopted 
one or more of the practices demon- 
strated, with 105,000 new garments 
made, 37,000 remodeled, 48,500 
dress forms built, and 7,500 hats 
made. Altogether 400,000 articles 
of clothing were made or remod- 
eled. This type of extension is at 
present very popular among the 
farm women. 

The extension 
agents have also 
done much 
ward improving 
sanitary condi- 
tions, preventing 
disease, introduc- 
ing running wa- 
ter, bath rooms, 
labor-saving de- 
vices and other 
conveniences, and 
making farm 
homes and their 
surround- 
ings more attrac- 
tive. They have 
also cooperated 
with farm organi- - 
zations, school 
and church au- 
thorities, and wel- 
fare agencies in 
providing _ rural 
communities with 
better roads, schools, churches, li- 
braries, social centers, recreation 
and other means which break down 
the isolation and tedium of country 
life and reinforce its natural at- 
tractiveness. 


For Boys and Girls 


Special attention has been given 
to measures for interesting boys 
and girls in the work of the farm 
and the home, and stimulating them 
to prepare for leadership in the im- 
provement of agriculture and coun- 
try life through their own achieve- 
ments and a broader education in 
school and college. Last year 500,- 
000 boys and girls were enrolled in 
the extension clubs. About 27,500 
boys took part in the clubs in which 
the growing of at least an acre of 
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THESE BANKERS FLEW FROM CLEVELAND TO DETROIT ON AUGUST 10 


Left to right: Roland Relfhs, Manager Aeromarine Airways Co., Detroit; Howard Coffin, Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit; Jas. A. Hoyt, 
Vice-President First National Bank, Detroit; Frank J. Campbell, Advertising Manager First Naticnal Bank, Detroit; Harry E. Small, Treasurer 
Morris Plan Bank, Cleveland, Ohio; A. R. Fraser, Vice-President The Guardian Savings & Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Themas Coughlin, Vice- 
President Morris Plan Bank, Cleveland, Ohio; R. D. Chapin, Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit; Edwin Baxter, Vice-President The Cleve- 


land Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio; J. C. Nevin, Secretary and Assistant Federal Reserve Agent, Cleveland, Ohio; E. V. 
J. C. MeHannon, Vice-President Central Naticnal Bank, Cleveland, Ohio; W. J. Gray, Vice-President 


Union Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio; 


corn was the project. The boys 
who completed this work obtained 
an average yield of over 40 bushels 
per acre above that grown under 
ordinary conditions in their neigh- 
borhoods. Fifty thousand boys and 
2,600 girls belonged to pig clubs, 
7,000 boys and 1,200 girls to the 
dairy clubs and 4,900 boys to the 
beef clubs. From the efforts of 
these children thousands of pure- 
bred stock were introduced on their 
home farms. Many thousands of 
girls took part in canning, sewing 
and other clubs. The club members 
gave competitive demonstrations at 
community, county, state and inter- 
state fairs. In many cases the 
prizes were scholarships to short 
courses at agricultural colleges or 
tours of observation to different 
parts of the country. In recent 
years a considerable number of for- 
mer club members have attended 
the regular long courses at the 
colleges. 

While the extension agents have 
spent a considerable portion of their 
time in visiting individual farms 
and in aiding farmers through cor- 
respondence, publications, press 
articles, telephone messages and 
conferences at the agents’ offices, 
yet this personal service has been 
increasingly supplemented by work 
with community and county groups. 
Local demonstrators, committees 
and other farm leaders have been 
trained for effective service in 
spreading useful information and 
securing mass action of farming 


First National Bank, Detroit. 


people to improve the conditions of 
their industry and life. More and 
more the people themselves have 
joined in planning and conducting 
the extension enterprises. Multi- 
tudes of farm men and women have 
thus learned to work together and 
to realize the advantages of co- 
operative action. 


New Conditions Created 


Doubtless one of the most impor- 
tant results of the extension work 
has been the widespread movement 
which has led to a great increase 
of farm organizations for commer- 
cial, educational or social purposes. 
Our farming people now have such 
intimate relations with public agen- 
cies which are constantly accumu- 
lating knowledge through their 
researches and disseminating it 
through colleges, schools, extension 
forces and the press that in increas- 
ing measure the rural communities 
are getting trained leaders and 
large numbers of well-informed 
farm families. Thus new condi- 
tions are being created in the open 
country which people in other 
walks of life would do well to take 
into account. Many business men 
are already shaping their courses 
and, as far as may be desirable, 
changing their attitude and methods 
to meet these new conditions. 

One gratifying feature of the 
extension movement has been the 
large and increasing amount of 
support and cooperation it has re- 
ceived from people living in villages 


Hale, Vice-President 


and cities. In many localities the 
offices of the extension agents have 
been in the business centers fre- 
quented by the farmers. Often 
chambers of commerce or other 
urban organizations have provided 


- these offices and otherwise assisted 


the agents. By conference with the 
farm organizations, provision of 
local markets, assistance in putting 
on fairs and other meetings of 
rural people, providing community 
centers, rest rooms, and in many 
other ways country and town peo- 
ple have been happily brought to- 
gether and the general welfare 
greatly promoted. Bankers in 
many places have taken special in- 
terest in the boys’ and girls’ clubs 
and have loafted or contributed 
thousands of dollars to promote 
this work. 

There is evidently a growing rec- 
ognition by the general public that 
the welfare of our country and the 
permanence of its industries and 
institutions depend very largely on 
the success of our agriculture and 
that this cannot be maintained un- 
less intelligent and well-educated 
people live and work on our farms. 
It is therefore essential that the 
agencies for giving practical and 
liberal education to the farming 
people be well organized and so 
maintained that they will definitely 
affect the lives of all these people. 
To reach this end much remains to 
be done. The increasing success 
of the extension movement is very 
encouraging. 
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Negotiability of Unstamped Note 


By THOMAS B. PATON 


General Counsel 


T is not infrequent that the 
I maker of a note given in pay- 
ment of a debt or for borrowed 
money will forget to affix thereto 
the necessary stamps required by 
the Revenue Law and that the af- 
fixing and cancelling of the stamps 
will not be done until the note is 
negotiated by the payee at the bank. 
In this conneétion the decision of 
the Supreme Court of Iowa, in Lut- 
ton v. Baker, 174 N. W. (Iowa) 
599, rendered in November, 1919, 
somewhat startled the banking 
world. That decision was to the 
effect that where the note was not 
stamped it was not “complete and 
regular on its face” within the 
meaning of the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Act—in other words, it was 
a non-negotiable instrument and the 
purchaser of such a note from the 
payee was not therefore a holder 
in due course, but must meet any 
defense of the maker that was good 
against the payee who transferred 
it. It was not sufficient that the 
bank itself affixed and cancelled the 
stamps upon acquiring the note; 
the instrument which it acquired 
was non-negotiable and subject to 
equities. 

It will be of interest to note that 
the Supreme Court of Iowa has 
recently modified its former deci- 
sion and now declares an unstamped 
note negotiable, although it couples 
with such decision a judicial ex- 
pression of opinion that the pur- 
chaser of an unstamped note takes 
it with notice of a defect on its face, 
which may deprive such purchaser 
of the status of a holder in due 
course. The more recent decision 
of the Iowa Supreme Court is in 
the case of Farmers Savings Bank 
v. Neel, 187 N. W. (Iowa) 555, 
decided in April of this year. In 
that case the bank was the indorsee 
of certain notes to which the requi- 
site amount of revenue stamps had 
been affixed, but not cancelled and 
cancellation was made by the cash- 
ier of the bank after the notes were 
transferred to it. The lower court, 
in accordance with the Lutton case, 
held that because of the failure of 


the proper parties to cancel the rev- 
enue stamps affixed to the notes be- 
fore the same were transferred, they 
were not regular on their face and 
were subject to a defense of fraud, 
which was pleaded by the maker. 
The Supreme Court reverses the 
judgment and holds the notes nego- 
tiable. It first discusses the law 
with reference to a note from which 
the required stamps have been 
omitted, which, however, was not 
the case before it, and it says that 
“revenue stamps are no part of the 
contract” and “for this court to 
denounce notes, otherwise negoti- 
able, as subject to defenses, merely 
because not properly stamped, or 
because stamps placed thereon have 
not been duly cancelled by the 
maker, by writing his initials and 
the date across the face thereof, 
would be to impose a burden in ad- 
dition to the penalty fixed by the 
laws of Congress and manifestly 
not contemplated thereby. Not 


‘only would this be true, but the 


court would assume legislative 
functions and ingraft an additional 
provision upon the statute. We 
are persuaded that the court should 
recede, in part, from its holding in 
Lutton v. Baker, supra. The note is 
not rendered non-negotiable merely 
because the stamps are not affixed 
to the instrument.” 

The court then proceeds to cite 
the provisions of the Negotiable In- 
struments Act, showing when the 
title of a person who negotiates an 
instrument is defective and pro- 
viding that actual notice of an in- 
firmity or defect or knowledge of 
such facts that his action in taking 
the instrument amounts to bad faith 
renders it subject to defenses in the 
hands of a purchaser for value, and 
in this connection it says: 


“The law of Congress requiring promis- 
sory notes to be stamped and the stamps 
cancelled in the manner directed is bind- 
ing alike upon the maker and upon the 
acceptor of the instrument. All are pre- 
sumed to know the law. Is not the failure 
of the maker or acceptor to cause the 
note to be properly stamped, without a 
good faith provision upon their part for 
causing stamps to be placed thereon be- 
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fore negotiation thereof, a circumstance 
tending to impart such knowledge to a 
prospective purchaser as ‘that his action 
in taking the instrument amounted to bad 
faith?’ 

“Every purchaser of a note, negotiable 
upon its face, is bound to know that the 
law of Congress requires the maker to 
affix a certain amount of stamps thereto, 
and that a failure to do so is a misde- 
meanor punishable by a fine of not to 
exceed $100. We think such omission 
is a circumstance tending to impart notice 
of defects to a prospective purchaser. 
No case squarely in point has been 
brought to our attention, but the follow- 
ing afford some support to our conclu- 
sion: State National Bank of Texar- 
kana v. Potter (Tex. Civ. App.), 231 
S. W. 828; Martindale v. Stotler, 80 Kan. 
87, 101 Pac. 629; Renovo Overseer v. 
Half-Moon Overseers, 78 Pa. 
son v. Huntington, 21 Mich. 416, 

Rep. 497.” 


In the case before it, however, 
the notes in suit were duly stamped 
but at the time they were trans- 
ferred to the bank the stamps had 
not been cancelled. Upon this state 
of facts the court decided: 


“Tt seems to us that the mere failure 
of the maker or signer to cancel stamps 
affixed to promissory notes is not such 
an omission or failure upon his part as to 
create a suspicion as to the bona fides 
thereof or to charge a purchaser with 
notice of such facts and circumstances as 
that his action in taking the instrument 
will amount to bad faith.” 


Andas a final conclusion the court 
says: 

“It is our conclusion, therefore, that a 
promissory note, at least under the pres- 
ent law of Congress, is not incomplete 
nor subject to defenses merely because 
the requisite amount of revenue stamps is 
not affixed thereto. It is a circumstance 
bearing upon the question of notice only, 
as stated above. In so far, therefore, as 
Lutton v. Baker, supra, holds otherwise, 
it is disapproved.” 


It appears, therefore, that the 
Supreme Court of Iowa has receded 
from its original position and now 
holds unstamped notes to be nego- 
tiable, but expresses the opinion— 
not necessary to the decision of the 
case before it—that a bank ac- 
quiring an unstamped note may be 
put on inquiry as to notice of de- 
fects. It is doubtful, however, if 
the court would so decide if the 
specific case should come before it. 
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On the same subject the Supreme 
Court of Kansas, in Solomon Na- 
tional Bank v. Birch, 207 Pac. 191, 
decided May 6, 1922, has held as 
follows, directly to the contrary of 
the decision in Lutton v. Baker: 


“The fact that previous to the transfer 
of a negotiable note it did not bear an 
internal revenue stamp, and that one was 
at that time placed upon it by the person 
negotiating the transfer in behalf of the 
holder, does not prevent it from being 
complete and regular on its face at the 


time of its acquisition by the transferee, 
nor prevent his becoming a holder in due 
course. 

There has been one further deci- 
sion on this subject by the Court of 
Civil Appeals of Texas. See State 
Nat. Bank of Texarkana v. Potter, 
231 S. W. 828, decided in July, 
1921. That court holds that: 


“The mere fact that Federal revenue 
stamps on certain notes were not marked 
‘Cancelled’ at the time of the transfer of 
the notes to plaintiff holder in due course 


was not such a circumstance of suspicion 
in and of itself as to put plaintiff pur- 
chaser of the notes on inquiry.” 


In the light of the present deci- 
sions, therefore, it would seem that 
a bank has little to fear when ac- 
quiring a note with knowledge that 
the revenue stamps have not been 
affixed by the maker, that the instru- 
ment for that reason will be held 
non-negotiable or subject to de- 
fenses in its hands. 


What Bank Advertising Needs Most 


By JOHN A. PRICE 


Advertising Counselor Pennsylvania Bankers Association 


OO many banks are failing to 

make advertising pay because 

they misconstrue the function 
of advertising. Rule one, in all 
successful selling, is that the product 
must be right. Superlative adver- 
tising will not continue to sell in- 
ferior soap, neither will it continue 
to sell inferior service of banks. 

If this point were more generally 
understood by bankers throughout 
the land there would be more self- 
examination when advertising fails 
to produce results, and less ten- 
dency to blame the advertising. 

The average banker, filling as he 
does the rdle of leading citizen in 
his community, is prone to accept 
the consensus of opinion that the 
things his bank do, in general, are 
just about right. This natural men- 
tal attitude is conducive to a flabbi- 
ness which will become chronic 
unless he is blessed with the quali- 
fications to appraise his abilities and 
his bank’s services with the cold 
analysis displayed in picking his 
loans. 

In my judgment, too few bankers 
are willing to take the cold shower 
of critical self-examination. They 
fool themselves with the belief that 
they are progressive because they 
advertise. Nothing could be more 
fallacious. The rouge of adver- 
tising may give delightful first im- 
pressions, but it won't give the 
ruddy and permanent glow and go 
which can come only from an up- 
roariously healthy internal constitu- 
tion. 

Advertising is nothing more than 


an interpreting agency. It does not 
create nor improve service. The 
advertising of many banks of which 
I have personal knowledge is false 
pretense, because it promises a qual- 
ity and a kind of service which is 
not being delivered. The adver- 
tising is wrongly blamed. 

The highly developed and ex- 
tremely conservative lobe of the 
banker’s brain, speaking in general 
terms, is the brake on his wheel of 
progress, if my diagnosis is correct 
in judging the cause of stagnation 
which afflicts many institutions. 

To be specific, at a recent di- 
rectors’ meeting an advertising ap- 
propriation of $5,000 was passed 
with little or no discussion. At the 
same meeting a high-grade teller 
was permitted to leave because the 
$300 raise which he asked for would 
make him better paid than another 
teller who outranked him by two 
years of service. ‘“Can’t have in- 
ternal dissatisfaction” was the sol- 
emn decision. I happen to know 
that $2,500 of that $5,000 if appro- 
priated for sweetening up the sala- 
ries all along the line would have 
rejuvenated the works and pro- 
duced the results of any $10,000 
advertising appropriation. 

I speak with authority when I 
say that keeping the employees con- 
tented as to pay is the first step in 
the right direction in any bank ad- 
vertising campaign, and no appro- 
priation I handle is too small for 
me to suggest diverting part of it 
to keep a good man or woman happy 
and industrious. 


The thing that the bankers must 
realize is that the quality of their 
internal organization is really the 
big reason for advertising. All the 
qualifications of strength, age, di- 
rectors, etc., mean little if the highly 
impressionable mind of the cus- 
tomer is not favorably impressed at 
the point of contact—90 per cent. 
of which contact is with minor em- 
ployees. 

There is another angle to this. 
Our banks are honeycombed with 
dead wood, who measure their 
worth by the number of years in 
service. A conservative and senti- 
mental executive policy carry these 
people on the payroll. Long tenure 
of position without much progress 
indicates one of two things as a 
rule: Either the individual or the 
job has reached the limitation. If 
the employee remains, disgruntled, 
after the job has reached its limita- 
tion, he is a debit in the ledger of 
progress. His dissatisfaction is 
contagious, and his stagnancy bars 
the progress of the live ones, ac- 
cording to the all too prevalent 
rules of seniority which now exist. 

All this has a very vital bearing 
on the advertising of a bank, be- 
cause I repeat with renewed em- 
phasis that an ambitious and happy 
internal organization is the tap- 
root of the tree of successful adver- 
tising. Am I not right when I sub- 
mit that the average banker fails 
to see in his clerical force the most 
potential element in his future 
progress ? 


Safeguarding Building and Mortgage Loans 


By C. STANLEY TAYLOR 


Methods Employed by a Life Insurance Company 
Making Loans on Projected Buildings. 


Before 


Advances Made on Certifi- 


cates as the Work Progresses if Conditions Are Complied With. 
Small Institutions May With Profit Adopt 


HERE is a gross investment 

of close to four hundred mil- 

lions of dollars monthly in 
new construction. 

Economists who have made a 
close study of the future of the 
building industry estimate that the 
average annual investment to be 
expected in this field is well over 
three billion dollars and over a pe- 
riod of several years. 


The Bank’s Part 


Based on general averages, it is 
probable that bankers provide over 
one-third of this required invest- 
ment. About one-half of the 
money invested in new buildings is 
obtained in the form of mortgage 
loans, of which about two-thirds is 
provided directly by savings banks, 
trust companies, bond houses and 
credits by commercial banks. In 
addition to this billion dollar annual 
loan, with new structures as col- 
lateral, a large sum is represented in 
replacements of mortgages on ex- 
isting buildings. Another vast sum 
of money is represented in the 
credits extended on the paper of 
building material manufacturers; 
on stocks of materials in yard and 
transit and in the direct financing 
of building contracts. 

In this article we shall discuss 
that phase which deals only with the 
acceptance of new or proposed 
buildings as collateral for loans by 
savings banks, trust companies and 
other organizations whose business 
operations in part or in whole may 
come under the general category of 
banking. 

When we consider the history of 
real estate during the past two dec- 
ades it becomes evident that much 
money has been loaned carelessly. 
In many instances this carelessness 
has been proven by unfortunate 
mortgage foreclosures and the con- 
sequent loading of the banker’s as- 
sets with real properties of doubtful 


values—buildings taken under 
mortgage foreclosure and often 
sold at direct loss. 

By comparison with the grand 
total of mortgage loans made by 
bankers, the element of direct loss 
may be small, but it must also be 
realized that in financing building 
construction the banker assumes a 
direct economic responsibility. In 
part, he is chargeable with the 
waste resulting from poorly 
planned buildings and those ineffi- 
cient of purpose. It is his fault 
directly if he loans money for the 
construction of buildings wherein 
the use of poor materials, equip- 
ment and workmanship allow ex- 
pensive and rapid depreciation, 
coupled with high maintenance 
costs. He is at fault again if his 
appraisal fails in proper business 


- analysis, allowing poor investments 


in building enterprises. 


Bankers’ Control 


As never before, in practically all 
industries, the banker has assumed 
a large measure of economic con- 
trol. It is therefore proper not only 
to point out certain practical mea- 
sures for the safeguarding of 
building and permanent mortgage 
loans, but to demonstrate the power 
of the banker in this field and to 
measure the control which he may 
and should assume toward the elim- 
ination of waste in this great in- 
dustry. 

When a practical problem is pre- 
sented, perhaps the easiest demon- 
stration of its solution is to provide 
a correct example. For this pur- 
pose we have elected to describe 
the methods through which the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, probably the largest single 
loaning institution in this field, pro- 
tects its investments and exercises 
a strong measure of economic con- 
trol. The system of appraisal and 
supervision of loans represents the 
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Similar Checks 


experience of many years of activ- 
ity in the building mortgage field. 
It is not to be expected that the 
average bank can maintain such an 
elaborate system as that required 
where loans at times aggregate over 
$40,000,000 monthly, but the 
method of appraising supervision 
and control are generally applicable. 


Phases of Analysis 


Any mortgage application which 
is presented to the company passes 
through two distinct phases of anal- 
ysis and control. The first stage is 
the business analysis, which is car- 
ried out under the direction of the 
comptroller of the company and the 
deputy comptrollers. This consists 
of a careful consideration of the 
location and plan of the building to 
judge the practicability of the en- 
terprise from the viewpoint of in- 
vestment; possible increment in 
value; rental returns and mainte- 
nance costs. If the particular proj- 
ect in question does not seem 
practical it is turned down or re- 
turned with recommendations for 
required changes. If, on the other 
hand, the application passes favor- 
ably through this business analysis, 
the plans go to the architectural de- 
partment. 

Often a builder approaches the 
company before his architectural 
plan is worked out, with the pur- 
pose of finding out whether its offi- 
cers are favorably inclined to lend 
on a building of a certain type in a 
specific location. In such a case 
the borrower is informed that a 
loan will be made on the proposed 
building with the proviso, stated in 
the loan contract, that the drawings 
and specifications shall be subject to 
the approval of the lender’s archi- 
tect. 

If the working drawings are com- 
pleted at the time application for a 
loan is made, the architect reviews 
them and he may approve the draw- 
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ings and specifications either as pre- 
sented or with certain modifications 
or revisions. Or he may disap- 
prove them entirely, in which case 
the loan is then refused by his 
client. It is more satisfactory both 
for lender and borrower if the loan 
is applied for before working draw- 
ings are developed. 


List of Requirements 


The insurance company’s archi- 
tect keeps in touch with the owner’s 
architect as his design progresses, 
making a few suggestions or criti- 
cisms, and occasionally requiring 
features which he deems essential 
to the good of the building, which 
means the best interest of both 
owner and lender. To facilitate 
this cooperation, the architect sends 
to the owner a “form letter,” which 
varies with different kinds and 
grades of buildings. This form let- 
ter is in reality an outline specifica- 
tion and covers only important 
points which, experience shows, are 
frequently overlooked or _ else 
wrongly specified. It comprises 
seven pages, containing a list of 
routine requirements which the de- 
signing architect can embody in his 
drawings and specifications ; and, it 
may be remarked, he may easily se- 
cure a waiver or modification of any 
requirements if he has adequate 
reasons for so doing. 


Specifications Submitted 


In addition, specifications must 
be submitted covering the mechan- 
ical equipment and painting and 
plastering, and the following de- 
tails: 

Surveyor’s map, foundation 
work, details of door jambs and 
similar details, including kalamein 
trim, details of fireproofing, such as 
floor arches and column furring; 
shop drawings of fire-escapes, com- 
plete plans of water piping, showing 
locations and sizes of all hot and 
cold water piping, heating plans, 
similarly complete, and details of 
any vault lights. 

Samples of the following mate- 
rials must be passed on: 

Face brick, fireproof doors, cor- 
ner beads, all hardware, elevator 
door hangers, marble and mosaic. 

It will be seen from the above 
that the architect, working for the 


best interest of the borrower, who 
pays his fee, keeps a firm hand on 
the preparation of all the details of 
design and construction. But even 
this, however, does not complete the 
process. The inspection is carried 
into the field, extending to all the 
details of construction. The con- 
struction work is inspected at fre- 
quent intervals, as the needs 
require, sometimes as often as once 
or twice a week. Experience has 
proved that there are certain stages 
in the construction in which special 
inspection is required. Particularly 
important is the inspection of the 
bottoms of excavations before the 
footings go in, in order to make 
sure that the soil will carry the 
loads. It is surprising how often 
this principle is disregarded. 


When Tests Are Made 


A representative is also present 
when important tests, such as 
plumbing tests, are conducted. Ex- 
perience has shown how necessary 
are the plumbing tests. A water 
test is required on all lines, includ- 
ing the soils, since defects in soil 
piping may permit the escape of 
gases in the building for an indef- 
inite period. The smoke test has 
been found to be essential, as the 
only way to detect defects not ap- 
parent on the surface. 


All these steps are necessary be- 
fore the builder can obtain the 
installments on his building loans 
as they come due. Advances are 
made on the certificate of the com- 
pany’s architect in the same way 
that ordinarily the client’s payments 
to a contractor are made on certifi- 
cate of the latter’s architect. 


Such in outline is the method by 
which is insured the security of the 
insurance company’s loans. It is 
clearly a most responsible work and 
it requires the services of an expe- 
rienced architectural organization, 
containing expert construction spe- 
cialists, as well as experts for 
heating, plumbing and electrical in- 
stallations. These experts aid in 
checking structural and mechanical 
drawings and details and in making 
the field inspections. Experience 
has shown that the checking of the 
structural steel work is particularly 
needed, since often the structural 
steel does not measure up to the 
legal requirements, oftentimes being 
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15 per cent. to 50 per cent. weak. 
Consequently the checking of steel 
is done with great thoroughness. 

Naturally, it is impossible for all 
banks to maintain such an elaborate 
system of protection, but a local 
architect may furnish the analytical 
supervision described in preceding 
paragraphs. Such service, coupled 
with the business judgment of the 
banker, will go far toward safe- 
guarding mortgage loans and pre- 
venting direct losses on wasteful 
projects. 


For How Long? 


During the present year, accord- 
ing to an unofficial estimate from 
Washington, 12,000 persons will be 
killed in automobile accidents in the 
United States. There is little need 
for comparisons to help to a visuali- 
zation of this slaughter, but at this 
rate we in three years kill more of 
our people than we lost in action 
during the war with Germany. The 
number of our men killed in action 
during the overseas conflict was 
34,248. 

The latter loss was necessary, 
but the enormous waste of life on 
city streets and country roads is 
needless and probably for the most 
part occurs while people are hurry- 
ing, not to expedite business, but in 
the pursuit of pleasure. We are 
wont to look with wonder, with pity, 
with contempt upon those people of 
the Far East who in religious ecsta- 
sies threw themselves under the 
wheels of the sacred car, but our 
own intelligence and our own civili- 
zation gain nothing by such a com- 
parison. Surely the intelligence of 
the American people soon must call 
a halt to this needless, brutal waste 
of life. The condition is grave 
enough to command the attention of 
every patriotic man and woman in 
the country. 


The Chemical National Bank of New 
York announces the appointment of 
Ernest J. Waterman as trust officer, suc- 
ceeding Edwin Gibbs, who resigned to 
become associated with the banking firm 
of Lehman Bros., New York City. 
Stephen L. Jenkinson was named as- 
sistant trust officer. 


i 
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The Condition of Business 


HE latter part of July and the 

early weeks of August brought 

some reaction in the steady recov- 

ery in business which has been 
going forward now for practically a year. 
Retail and wholesale trade were reported 
by the Federal Reserve Banks of most 
of the districts as comparatively dull. 
The great basic steel industry reported 
somewhat reduced output and the same 
was true of lumber, sugar and tin. The 
cotton textile industry was less active, 
as judged by the amount of raw cotton 
which was consumed by the mills in July. 
From the point of view of the farmer a 
drop of 17 cents in the price of wheat 
at Chicago between the middle of July 
and the third week of August was a dis- 
couraging factor. 


Effect of the Strikes 


To the casual observer the coal and 
railroad shop workers’ strikes would seem 
to have been serious 
enough to account fully . 
for any slowing down in 
business. Early in July 
the country’s coal reserves 
were reported to be at 
about the lowest point con- 
sistent with safety, while 
at the same time the strike 
of railroad shopmen cut 
down the supply of coal 
cars at the mines and re- 
duced the output of the 
non-union mines, which 
were at the time the sole 
source for coal. 

A careful analysis, how- 
ever, of the business move- 
ment of the past month 
makes it appear that the 
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railroad strikes has been <= 

much less than would have 

been anticipated. The truth 

appears to be that the 

effect of the coal and railroad strikes 
was in the main felt indirectly through 
their influence on the willingness of busi- 
ness men to make commitments for the 
future. It is probably reasonable to 
ascribe the month’s reaction in business 
in considerable measure to that tendency 
in human affairs to move by leaps and 
bounds rather than by smooth, steady 
movements. Since the low point in com- 
modity prices and industrial and business 
activity was reached in midsummer last 
year there has been a truly remarkable 
recovery, and it is entirely normal that 
this recovery should now and then be 
interrupted by periods of dullness. The 
coal strike was the particular event which 
ushered in this period of dullness. 


Fundamentally Sound 


The most important fact about the 
present situation appears to be that busi- 
ness conditions in this country are funda- 
mentally sound. In many other countries 
the basis has not yet been established for 
sound business operations and this coun- 


try cannot have its fullest prosperity until 
the other countries of the world are on 
a going basis. But in this country itself 
the economic conditions are sounder than 
most people would have dared prophesy 
a year ago. The financial condition of 
the government, the banks and business 
enterprises is sound. The crops are good, 
employment conditions are steadily be- 
coming more normal, and there are con- 
stant indications of increasing indus- 
trial efficiency, along with spirited 
competition. The purchasing power of 
the people, their consumption of goods 
“ad gael savings are all at a high 
evel. 


Evidences of the Trend 


One striking evidence which the past 
month furnished of genuinely more active 
business was the announcement by the 
Department of Labor that their price in- 
dex for the month of July was 3.3 per 
cent. higher than for June, the largest in- 


Coal Loadings By Weeks 


crease since early in 1920. This index, 
made up from the prices of more than 
400 commodities, is a good reflection of 
general price conditions and shows the 
increased demand for goods in recent 
months. 

Another still more striking evidence of 
business activity was the announcement 
by the United States Steel Corporation 
on August 22 of a 20 per cent. increase 
in the wages of common labor which the 
corporation employs. 

A third evidence of soundness in the 
situation may be found in the fact that 
throughout the period when the strike 
situation showed its darkest aspects the 
prices of stocks and bonds on the New 
York Stock Exchange rose gradually, 
but steadily to new high levels. This 
movement reflects in the first place the 
availability of funds for investment pur- 
poses, a sound condition, and reflects in 
the second place the belief of the finan- 
cial community that business is on the 
up-grade. 

The events of the month in different 
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fields of business are sketched in the 
following paragraphs: 


Coal Production 


On August 15 bituminous coal opera- 
tors, representing an output of approxi- 
mately 60,000,000 tons of coal annually, 
signed a wage agreement with the miners 
which made it possible to resume opera- 
tion. Since that time a number of other 
groups of operators have reached agree- 
ments with their workers. The figures 
are not yet available to show fully what, 
the effect of these agreements will be on 
coal production, but in the week ended 
August 26 production was 6,250,000 tons, 
compared with 4,579,000 the previous 
week. The coal shipment figures up to 
about the time of the signing of the 
agreement are shown in the accompanying 
diagrams taken from the Monthly Re- 
view of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York. 

The diagram on the left “shows coal 
loadings by weeks from 
January to August of 1921 
and 1922, while that to the 
right shows for each week 
total loadings since the 
first of the year. Loadings 
of coal were much heavier 
in the first three months of 
1922 than in the same pe- 
riod of 1921, largely in 
anticipation of the coal 
strike, and the total move- 
ment up to April had ex- 
ceeded loadings in the same 
period of 1921 by two or 
three weeks’ operations. 
Up to the first week of 
| August loadings were about 
-| five weeks behind 1921 
figures.” 
a 


Iron and Steel 


The rate of output in the 

iron and steel industry de- 

creased gradually from about 75 per 

cent. of capacity late in July to about 60 
per cent. of capacity late in August. 

The reduction in output was generally 

ascribed largely to difficulties of trans- 

portation and fuel supply. There was 

— some lag in the export demand for 

stee 


Lumber, Cement—Building 


An interesting contrast is furnished 
by the latest reported production figures 
for lumber and cement. Lumber pro- 
duction is down, cement production up. 
The computations of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York show the figures as 
percentages of normal production: 


May June July 
Lumber ......... 96 82 76 
Serer 119 120 128 


An explanation of this contrast is prob- 
ably found in the tabulations made by the 
F. W. Dodge Company of the contracts 
awarded for construction projects in the 
twenty-seven Northeastern states. These 
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reports show a seasonal decrease in re- 
cent months in the contracts let for 
residences and a sharp increase in the 
amounts let for public works, schools and 
industrial buildings. The three last 
named types of building use cement in 
large quantities. Extensive road-building 
programs which many states have un- 
dertaken this year are an important ele- 
ment in the public works contracts. The 
total amount of building under way con- 
tinues in exceptionally large volume. 


Cotton Consumption 


In the cotton year from August 1, 
1921, to July 31, 1922, there were con- 
sumed in cotton mills of the United 
States 5,912,000 bales of cotton. This 
amount is larger than consumption in the 
previous year, but is still considerably 
under normal. The figures for the past 
eight years are as follows: 


Year Ending Running Bales _ 

July 31 Excluding Linters 
6,788,505 
6,566,489 


Crop Condition Improved 


The Department of Agriculture’s crop 
estimate for August 1 placed the average 
conditions of all crops 1 per cent. above 
the ten-year average. The July 1 esti- 
mate was 2 per cent. below that average. 

It is estimated that yields of corn and 
wheat will be about the same as in 1921 
and that the cotton crop will be 40 per 
cent. larger than last year’s small crop. 
These estimates place the corn and cot- 
ton crops above the average for the past 
five years and the wheat crop about equal 
to that average. 


Crop Movement 


The movement of the new crop to 
market is well under way, and in good 
volume. Car shortage due to the rail 
strike has been reported as a factor re- 
tarding the movement, but the latest fig- 
ures indicate that the freight movement 
of grain is now in only slightly smaller 
volume than. in the corresponding weeks 
of 1921, and the movement in 1921 was 
unusually rapid. 


The Money Supply 


There are plenty of funds available to 
move the crop this year at an excep- 
tionally low rate of interest. The open 
market selling rate for the highest grade 
of commercial paper is 4 per cent. and 
the average rate banks are charging their 
customers is running in many cases under 
5 per cent. So far this autumn there 
has been no general tendency towards 
higher rates, although bankers were al- 
ways accustomed to expect tight money 
and a rise in rates beginning in July and 
August. 

This year liquidation of loans has been 
so heavy and the industrial and commer- 
cial demand for funds so light that bank- 
ers will probably be able to supply needed 
funds for the crops without any diffi- 
culty. The Federal Reserve Bank of 


New York, in its latest Review, calls at- 
tention to a difference in the money 
situation due to the establishment of the 
Federal Reserve Banks. 

“In almost every year since the Fed- 
eral Reserve System began there was a 
more or less marked increase in circula- 
tion in the late summer and autumn when 
funds were needed for moving the crops. 
Before the establishment of the Federal 
Reserve System this demand for funds 
was often the cause of strained credit 
or currency conditions and an increase in 
interest rates in this season of the year. 
Since the establishment of the Reserve 
System, however, the power of the Re- 
serve Banks to supply additional funds 
when required has eliminated the au- 
tumn currency scarcity and greatly les- 
sened the autumn credit strain.” 


Prices 


After rising to high points about the 
middle of July prices of a number of 
commodities lost much of their recent 
gains. Wheat led the decline, but was 
followed by flour, hogs, rubber and a 
number of other basic commodities. On 
the other side of the picture steel prices 
have moved upward rapidly, along with 
coal prices, and cotton quotations are also 
higher recently in conjunction with un- 
official reports of a somewhat lower 
condition of the crop. The lower wheat 
price is partly accounted for by heavy 
receipts at primary markets. There are 
also reports of a less active European 
demand. There is nothing in the price 
outlook to indicate that the price decline 
in the basic commodities is more than a 
temporary movement. 


Wage Increases 


An increase of the wages of unskilled 
workers in the United States Steel Cor- 
poration from 30 to 36 cents an hour 
brings those wages back to about the rate 
in force early in 1918. The wages of 
these workers for a ten-hour day have 
ieee as follows at selected periods since 


Wages Per Cent. of 

Date 10-Hour Day 1915 Wage 
1938 (April) ........ 3.80 190 
1920 (February) .... 5.06 253 
192% 4.05 203 
185 
1921 (August) ...... 3.00 150 
1922 (September) ... 3.60 180 


Other steel companies are following 
the lead of the corporation in making 
advances and a number of coal operators 
in non-union mines have also announced 
increases. 

These different increases reflect a 
shortage of unskilled labor which has 
been noted by employment agencies for 
some months. This shortage has not 
extended in any considerable measure to 
other types of worker and a downward 
readjustment is still going on in some 
occupations, particularly among clerical 
workers. 


Drop in German Mark 


On August 25 the exchange value of 
the German mark fell to one-twentieth 
of a cent, or 2,000 marks for a dollar, 
after a continuous rapid decline for the 


past few months. At this rate the mark 
is worth one-half as much as ten days 
before, one-third as much as at the end 
of July and one-fifth as much as at the 
end of June. 

This decline is the logical result of the 
continued printing of paper money in 
large quantities in Germany. Prices in 
Germany have risen almost as fast as the 
value of the mark has declined abroad. 

These changes make the settlement of 
the reparations problem still more dif- 
ficult. They impede trading between 
Germany and other countries. They dis- 
locate still further the internal economy 
of Germany. They make it more difficult 
for the government to balance its budget 
and make even more serious the plight 
of the middle classes whose income in 
the form of salaries and return from in- 
vestments does not increase with rising 
prices. 

French francs and Italian lire worked 
somewhat lower during the month, a de- 
cline generally ascribed to the influence 
of the German situation. It is worth 
noting, however, that some decline i in the 
value of European currencies is quite 
usual for this time of year when those 
countries begin the purchase of dollars 
to buy grain in this country. In the face 
of both the financial chaos in Germany 
and the seasonal downward tendency 
sterling exchange has remained firm. 


Exports and Imports 


Exports from the United States in July 
were $30,000,000 less than in June and 
were the smallest since last February. 
Imports were also reduced about $10,- 
000,000. The figures since January this 
year are as follows: 

Excess 


1922 Exports Imports of Exports 
January. .$278,848,469 $217,185,396 $61,663,073 
February. 250,619,841 215,743,282 34,876,559 


March .. 330,326,608 256,177,796 74,148,812 
April .... 318,461,898 217,023,142 101,438,756 
May .... 307,687,846 252,817,254 54,871,428 
June .... 334,683,729 260,460,898 74,222,831 
July . 305,000,000 251,000,000 54,000,000 


Paper Inflation 


One fact stands out clearly in Germany, 
as in all the other countries that have 
indulged in paper money inflation and 
that is that it is impossible to relieve 
monetary stringency by printing paper 
money. This is a matter of great im- 
portance, because in every period of 
monetary stringency there arises a de- 
mand that the government or the banks 
shall issue more money for the purpose 
of giving relief. 

The fatal defect in government issues of 
paper money, says the National City Bank 
Review, is that the more there is issued 
the greater is the apparent necessity for 
more. Every argument in support of the 
first issue is used with increasing force 
for succeeding issues. The currency de- 
preciates in purchasing power as_ the 
issues are increased, but spasmodically, re- 
maining comparatively steady for a time 
and then slumping rapidly. When the 
values decline, unless more is issued, 
money becomes as tight as it ever was, 
although it may be bordering on worth- 
lessness. 


— 
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Negotiability of Note “According 
to Terms of Lease Contract” 


A bank in Oklahoma acquired 
from the payee for value before 
maturity certain promissory notes 
which have written thereon, “ac- 
cording to terms of lease contract.” 
The lease contract was attached to 
the notes. The bank’s right to en- 
force against the makers free from 
their defense against the payee 
depends on whether the quoted 
words affect negotiability. Opinion: 
There is a conflict of judicial deci- 
sion upon the question. In Massa- 
chusetts the equivalent words “as 
per contract” have been held to 
refer merely to the consideration 
and not make the promise condi- 
tional; in Minnesota, they will not 
destroy negotiability in the event 
the contract does not make payment 
conditional, but they put the 
purchaser on inquiry, and if the 
contract affords the maker a de- 
fense, the purchaser és subject there- 
to; while in Louisiana, by a divided 
court, sucha promise is held con- 
ditional and negotiability destroyed. 
The point not decided in Okla- 
homa. 

From Oklahoma—One of our custom- 
ers, L by name, owed us several thou- 
sand dollars. To secure this debt among 
other things, he assigned to us, by in- 
dorsement of the notes, two notes taken 
by for rent on land under his con- 
trol. 

The land is owned by a banker in 
Kansas, who leased to L for a term of 
years for cash rent under a lease agree- 
ment which provided that the land could 
not be sub-leased without the written con- 
sent of the landlord. In spite of this, 
however, L did sub-lease two of the 
quarters of land with the knowledge of 
the landlord but without his written con- 
sent, we understand. Under this arrange- 
ment, two or three years passed and L 
became behind in the payment of his rent, 
although collecting each year from those 
to whom he had sub-leased. 

In the meantime, L rented two of the 
quarter sections of land to two farmers 
for cash, taking part payment of the rent 
in cash at the time of the signing of the 
lease and taking a note for the unpaid 
balance due November 1, 1922. These 
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notes were drawn on the note form of a 
local bank which carried the usual pro- 
visions and written on the face of the 
notes are these words at the bottom of 
the note, “according to terms of lease 
contract,” referring to the sub-lease con- 
tract between L and present tillers of the 
land. The lease in question covering the 
year from and after January 1, 1922. 
These notes L indorsed to us for secur- 
ity and attached to each note is the lease 
contract referred to. Now L has skipped 
the country and the owner of the land 
steps in and demands his rent from the 
men leasing from L, making his demand 
under a clause providing for chattel mort- 
gage running against all crops grown on 
the land to secure the rent, although this 
lease was never filed of record till just 
a few days ago, and the men renting of L 
knew nothing of such a provision. 
Now the question arises as to whether 
or not our notes, those given for rent to 
L and indorsed by him to us, are nego- 
tiable. Please advise us as to the status 
of our case. We contend that they are, 
especially as the contract is attached 


.to the note, and shall demand payment. 


If the notes taken by your bank 
are negotiable, the bank having ac- 
quired same by indorsement of the 
payee before maturity as security 
for an indebtedness of the indorser, 
is a holder in due course to the ex- 
tent of the indorser’s indebtedness 
to it and can enforce same against 
the makers free from their defense 
against the payee, assuming that 
the makers are liable to the owner 
of the land for rent unpaid by their 
immediate lessor. 

The notes contain the provision 
“according to the terms of lease 
contract,” such contract being at- 
tached to the notes. Do these 
words affect negotiability ? 

The nearest case in point is Con- 
tinental Bank and Trust Co. v. 
Times Pub. Co., 76 So. (La.) 612 
decided under the Negotiable In- 
struments Act of Louisiana, by the 
Supreme Court of that state. In 
that case, a publishing company 
leased a building for ten years and 
gave one hundred and _ twenty 
monthly instalment rent notes 
promising to pay the lessor a speci- 
fied amount as “rent for the month 
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of August, 1915” of a described 
building “as per contract dated 
March 24, 1913, value received,” 
each note being given for a differ- 
ent month’s rent. The plaintiff 
bank acquired the notes in good 
faith, before maturity for value and 
brought suit on two notes against 
the maker. The defense was that 
the consideration had failed as the 
leased building had been destroyed 
by fire before the rent for which the 
notes were given accrued and that 
the notes were not negotiable but 
subject to such defense in the hands 
of the bank, because the recital on 
their face that they were given for 
rent “as per contract” had the effect 
of reading the contract of lease into 
them and thereby conveying full 
notice that their consideration 
might fail, as it was an executory 
contract which might fail of per- 
formance. 

The lower courts in Louisiana 
held that the notes were negotiable 
and their decision was, at first, sus- 
tained by the Supreme Court of 
Louisiana; then, upon rehearing, 
the court reversed itself and held 
the notes non-negotiable, the jus- 
tice who wrote the original opinion 
dissenting. The majority opinion 
held as follows: That the provi- 
sions of the Louisiana statute giv- 
ing a lessee a right to deduct from 
the rent the cost of necessary re- 
pairs and exempting the lessee 
from liability for rent in event of 
destruction of property, entered 
into and became a part of every 
contract of lease in the state, un- 
less the parties expressly stipulated 
to the contrary; that while the 
statement in the note that it was 
given in payment of future rent 
did not destroy negotiability but 
was a mere recital of consideration, 
the further words “as per contract“ 
meant that the contract to pay was 
to be executed in accordance with 
the terms and conditions of the con- 
tract of lease; that such a promise 


= 
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was not unconditional and was a 
qualification sufficient to destroy 
negotiability ; that one of the re- 
quirements of the Negotiable In- 
struments Act is that the instru- 
ment must be “complete and reg- 
ular upon its face,” and these notes 
were not regular upon their face 
because of the stated qualification 
which deprived them of their nego- 
tiability ; this infirmity being upon 
the face of the notes, the bank ac- 
quired them with notice ‘thereof 
and held them subject to defenses 
which might have been set up 
against the payee. The view of a 
minority of the court was that the 
words “as per contract” were 
merely a statement of the transac- 
tion which gave rise to the instru- 
ment and did not destroy negotia- 
bility; they were not equivalent to 
the expression “subject to condi- 
tions of contract’; and the mere 
fact that a note was given for an 
executory consideration which 
might fail did not make the notes 
negotiable nor conditional where 
they were acquired upon such fail- 
ure or without knowledge thereof. 

Under the majority decision in 
the Louisiana case it is to be gath- 
ered that the qualifying words “as 
per contract” would make the 
promise to pay conditional even 
though the contract referred to 
should contain nothing derogating 
from absolute payability; that the 
mere statement on the face of a 
note promising to pay the amount 
in accordance with a certain con- 
tract makes it irregular on its face 
and destroys its negotiable char- 
acter, whether or not the contract 
itself contains any condition which 
would make the amount not pay- 
able. 

The Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts has decided a somewhat 
similar question differently. Na- 
tional Bank of Newbury v. Went- 
worth, 105 N. E. (Mass.) 626. 
The maker of certain promissory 
notes wrote upon their face “value 
received as per contract.” The 
notes were indorsed by the payee to 
a bank for value before maturity. 
The maker contended that by these 
words the original parties intended 
to incorporate the contract and ne- 
gotiability was lacking because a 
sum certain was not payable at a 
time fixed in the future. The court 
held the notes negotiable. It said 
that if the words had been “subject 


to the contract” the notes would not 
have been the maker’s uncond} 
tional promise to pay a definite 
sum. “But while the defendant 
doubtless intended to guard against 
the payment of money for which in 
the future he did not receive an 
equivalent, and the payee has gone 
into bankruptcy, the language used 
does not affect the payment of the 
amounts shown by the notes. By 
their position, the words well might 
lead the plaintiff who is not 
charged with actual notice to un- 
derstand that they were not to be 
disconnected and applied to an in- 
dependent outstanding agreement 
by which the promise was to be 
modified or restricted, but they re- 
ferred solely to the consideration for 
which the notes were given.” 

In Minnesota, the view seems to 
be taken that the words “as per 
contract” do not affect negotiability 
in its sense as including the passing 
of title free from equities. Those 
words, however, cannot be over- 
looked by the purchaser, and if the 
contract contains matter of defense, 
he is subject thereto; but when the 
contract accompanies the note and 
passes to the purchaser, the con- 
tract not giving the maker a de- 
fense, he is not charged by such 
words with knowledge of another 
agreement giving a defense. Snell- 
ing State Bank v. Clasen, 157 N. 
W. (Minn.) 643. In that case, 
notes were given as part of the con- 
sideration of a written contract for 
sale of land. On the same day, 
there was another agreement in 
writing between maker and payee 
that if upon investigation the 
maker was not satisfied with the 
land, the payee would return the 
notes and pay back the cash re- 
ceived. The words “as per con- 
tract” were written on the back of 
the notes at the time of their exe- 
cution. The notes were transferred 
to a bank before maturity. The 
sales contract which contained 
nothing giving the maker a defense 
accompanied the notes but the other 
agreement did not. The bank sued 
the maker and recovered. 

In the light of the above, it will 
require a decision of the Supreme 
Court of Oklahoma to settle for 
your state the question whether the 
words in the notes acquired by your 
bank “according to terms of lease 
contract” will affect their negotia- 
bility. According to the majority 
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of the Supreme Court of Louisiana, 
such form of words would make the 
promise to pay conditional and the 
notes non-negotiable ; in Minnesota, 
such would not be the effect unless 
the contract itself contained some- 
thing making the payment condi- 
tional; while in Massachusetts, the 
court takes a similar view to that 
of the minority in Louisiana, that 
those. words are different from 
“subject to contract” and do not 
destroy negotiability, as they only 
refer to the consideration on which 
the notes are based. 


Check of Clearing Bank in Pay- 
ment of Debtor Balance 


Where two banks in the same 
town exchange checks and the 
debtor gives the creditor its check 
on its correspondent for the balance 
due, which check is dishonored be- 
cause of failure of the drawer bank, 
the payee bank has no preference in 
the assets of the failed bank but 
must share as a general creditor 
because the payor bank is debtor 
for, and not trustee of, the fund rep- 
resented by such check—question 
raised but not discussed whether it 
would be practicable to segregate 
such debit balance as a trust fund, 
and if so, whether the fund so 
created would entitle the creditor 
bank to preferential payment. 


From Kansas—In case one Kansas 
country bank issues its draft, drawn on 
a Kansas City, Mo., bank, payable to 
the order of another bank located in the 
same city with the drawer bank, in settle- 
ment of the difference due the payee bank 
from the drawer bank in the clearance 
of a day’s checks and cash items, the draft 
is duly presented to the drawee bank 
for payment, but on account of the fail- 
ure of the drawer bank after the issuance 
of the draft, the drawee bank refuses to 
pay and the draft is duly protested and 
returned to the payee bank, will the 
payee bank’s claim against the drawer 
bank for the amount of said draft be 
legally entitled to preference over the 
claims of the general creditors of the 
drawer bank, and to payment before the 
general creditors are paid, or will the 
payee bank be legally entitled to only its 
pro rata share of the amount realized 
from the assets of the payor bank in 
case enough is not realized from its as- 
sets to pay all claims in full? 

The custom and practice has been, as 
you know, for country banks in the same 
city to settle their clearance differences 
each day by draft unless the difference 
is very small, when sometimes it may 
be settled in cash. 


The question involved is this: 
Where two banks in the same town 
exchange checks on each other and 
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the debtor bank, instead of paying 
cash in settlement of its debit bal- 
ance, delivers its draft to the cred- 
itor bank drawn upon its city cor- 
respondent, which draft is refused 
payment because of the failure of 
the debtor bank, is the creditor 
bank entitled to preferential pay- 
ment from the assets of the failed 
bank, assuming such assets are in- 
sufficient for full payment, or must 
it share as a general creditor? 

The specific question has not been 
decided but I fail to see any ground 
upon which the payee bank can 
claim a preference. This debit ho] 
ance was a debt owing by one bank 
to the other, in the settlement of 
which the debtor bank gave its 
check. The debtor bank having 
failed before payment, the right of 
the payee bank would be that of a 
common creditor and not as bene- 
ficiary of a trust fund in the ab- 
sence of some valid agreement un- 
der which debit balances arising 
from the exchange of checks would 
be set aside and held by the payor 
bank as a trust fund. Without dis- 
cussing whether such an agreement 
would be practicable, and whether, 
if practicable, it would be valid to 
create a preference in behalf of the 
creditor bank, in the present case 
there is nothing to show that the 
debit balance represented by. the 
debtor’s check was anything else 
than a debt owing by the drawer to 
the payee bank. That a bank which 
fails owing a debit balance at the 
clearing house is debtor for such 
balance is clearly shown in Yardley 
v. Philler, 167 U. S. 344, where a 
bank was closed after the morn- 
ings’s clearings in which its debit 
balance was ascertained and before 
such debit balance was paid, the 
case involving questions as to the 
rights of the respective parties and 
the clearing house. 


Where one bank sends items to 
another for collection and the bank 
to which the items are forwarded 
makes the collection but fails be- 
fore its remittance draft is honored, 
there is a conflict of authority upon 
the question of preference, a ma- 
jority of courts holding that the 
failed bank is a trustee of the col- 
lection proceeds while a minority 
of courts hold it is debtor. But the 
decisions are quite uniform to the 
effect that where the item for- 


warded to the insolvent bank is a 
check upon itself for which it re- 


mits its own check, which is dishon- 
ored because of its failure, its rela- 
tion is not that of trustee but of 
debtor. There is no trust fund be- 
cause the bank has received noth- 
ing from an outside .source by 
which its assets have been swelled 
but it has simply made a substitu- 
tion of one creditor for another. 
{ts debt to the drawer of the check 
has been changed to an indebted- 
ness to the payee. See Digest of 
Legal Opinions, 1921, paragraphs 
1172, et seq., for full citation of 
authorities. It would seein to fol- 
low that a check given by one bank 
to another in the same town in pay- 
ment of checks drawn upon itself, 
in excess of checks held by it 
drawn on the presenting bank, 
would be governed by the same 
rule, in the absence of some valid 
agreement by which such funds are, 
at the time of the exchange, segre- 
gated and taken out of its general 
assets and held as a trust fund and 
that the payee bank would have no 
preference over other creditors. 


Note Payable to and at Bank A 
or Bank B 


A note made payable to the R 
State Bank at the R State Bank, on 
printed form, has inserted in writ- 
ing “or the M National Bank” after 
the name of the R State Bank in 
two places, thus making it payable 
to and at the R State Bank or the M 
National Bank. On the back of the 
note is a printed assignment to the 
R State Bank signed by Sam Roe, 
who delivers the note to the R State 
Bank for collection. Opinion: As- 
suming the note was thus drawn by 
or with the consent of the maker, 
it és valid and probably negotiable 
and when presented to the R State 
Bank for collection it would be its 
duty to present the note to the 
maker and make inquiry as to the 
right of the holder to payment. If 
the name of the alternative payee 
was inserted without consent of the 
maker, it would be a material altera- 
tion which would avoid the instru- 
ment. 

From Pennsylvania—I am enclosing a 
copy of a note presented at this (the R 
State) bank for collection. In the first 
place, the note was made out wrong. In 
this case the note should have been made 
out to Sam Roe as payee instead of to 
the banks, but somehow he got one of 
our notes and used it, as this copy shows, 


indorsing it on the back, or rather, as- 
signing it to us. The question that 


puzzles me most is, “Can a note be drawn 
payable to either of two banks at either 
of two places?” I feel pretty certain 
that M National Bank was written on the 
face of the note some time after it was 
signed, whether with or without the con- 
sent of the maker, I do not know. 


This is a form of note signed by 
John Doe made payable to order of 
R State Bank at the R State Bank, 
the printed form of the bank being 
used, and after the name of the 
printed payee there is inserted in 
writing, “Or the M National Bank,” 
those words also being inserted 
after the printed name of the R 
State Bank to which the note is 
made payable The R State Bank 
and the M National Bank are lo- 
cated in the same place and the 
result is that the note is made pay- 
able to the R State Bank or the M 
National Bank at the R State Bank 
or the M National Bank. On the 
back of the note is a printed assign- 
ment of the note to the R State 
Bank, signed by Sam Roe. 

The R State Bank, as I under- 
stand, has received this note from 
Sam Roe for collection and desires 
to know the legal effect of such an 
instrument and its duty in the prem- 
ises. 

Assuming for the moment that 
the note was thus made out by or 
with the consent of the maker, I 
think it is valid and probably ne- 
gotiable, although made payable to 
and at either of two banks in the 
same place which are specified as 
payees. 

The Negotiable Instruments Act 
expressly provides that an instru- 
ment payable to order may be 
drawn payable to the order of “one 
or some of several payees.” It has 
been held that where a note is made 
payable “to the order of A or B” 
the indorsement of either is suffi- 
cient to pass title. Voris v. Schoon- 
over, 138 Pac. (Kan.) 607. A note 
payable to the order of “R. M. Life 
Ins. Co. or H. B.” is payable to 
either and negotiable by indorse- 
ment of either. Union Bank v. 
Spies, 130 N. W. (Iowa) 928. An 
indorsement “Pay to the order of 
A or B” does not render a note non- 
negotiable and indorsement by 
either A or B will pass title. Page 
v. Ford, 131 Pac. (Ore.) 1013. 

The Negotiable Instruments Act 
further provides that where the in- 
strument is made payable at a bank 
it is equivalent to an order to the 
bank to pay the same for the ac- 
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count of the principal debtor there- 
on. There is nothing in the act 
which specifically refers to a note 
made payable at either of two banks 
in the alternative. But decisions 
under the law merchant indicate 
that this is permissible. In Hazard 
v. Spencer, 17 R. I. 561, a note 
dated at “Providence” was made 
payable “at bank,” but before ma- 
turity it was placed in a bank at 
Providence for collection and the 
maker duly notified. It was held 
that the note was payable at Provi- 
dence and at either bank in Provi- 
dence which the maker saw fit to 
select. In Boston at one time it 
was customary to make notes pay- 
able at ‘any bank in Boston.” It 
was held that such a note was not 
properly presented to a trust com- 
pany (Nash v. Brown, 165 Mass. 
384), nor was the office of a private 
banker within the terms of such a 
note. Way v. Butterworth, 108 
Mass. 509. But the validity or ne- 
gotiability of such an instrument 
was not questioned. 

The Negotiable Instruments Act 
does, however, provide that “a bill 
may be addressed to two or more 
drawees jointly, whether they are 
partners or not; but not to two or 
more drawees in the alternative or 
in succession” ; and if the making of 
a note payable at a bank should be 
held equivalent to the drawing of a 
bill upon a bank, it is possible that 
the making of a note payable at 
either of two banks would be held 
to destroy its negotiability. No 
question of this kind has ever come 
before the courts, and it is doubtful 
if the rule of the law merchant, 
which recognizes the validity and 
negotiability of notes payable at 
more than one bank in the alterna- 
tive, would be held to be abrogated 
by this provision of the Negotiable 
Instruments Act, which relates 
specifically to bills of exchange. 

It would seem to follow, there- 
fore, that a note made by the maker 
payable to the order of the R State 
Bank or the M National Bank at 
either of said banks would be valid 
and probably negotiable; and 
where presented by a holder who 
indorsed an assignment of said note 
to the R State Bank for collection, 
the duty of that bank, whether or 
not it had sufficient funds to the 
credit of the maker, would be to 
present the note to the maker and 


make inquiry of him as to the right 
of the holder to payment. 

It has been held in more than one 
case where a third person presents 
an instrument made payable to the 
bank on which it is drawn for col- 
lection that the form of the instru- 
ment devolves upon the bank a duty 
of inquiry as to the holder’s right 
to receive payment. So in the 
present case, inquiry should be made 
of the maker, and this would dis- 
close whether Sam Roe the holder, 
was entitled to réceive payment out 
of the funds to the maker’s account, 
if any, or whether there had been 
any wrongful alteration of the in- 
strument after it left the hands of 
the maker. If the name of the 
alternative payee and place of pay- 
ment was inserted after the note 
had left the hands of the maker and 
without his knowledge or consent, 
it would constitute a material al- 
teration which would avoid the in- 
strument in the hands of the holder. 


Credit of Outstanding Certified 
Check to Maker 


An unindorsed check of A to B 
was certified for a holder other than 
B, wrongfully in possession, and 
the maker desires refund of the 
amount that he may pay B. Opin- 
ion: The bank, before crediting the 
amount to A, should require bond 
of indemnity to safeguard against 


contingency that check may here- 
after be indorsed by B and pre- 
sented for payment by innocent pur- 
chaser. 


From New Jersey—On July 12 we 
certified check of $146.02 of A’s, payable 
to order of B, for party whom we be- 
lieved to be B, but who was not. Certi- 
fication stamp used was as follows: 


“Certified without liability for gen- 
uineness except as to maker’s signa- 
ture.” 


What course should we pursue? The 
maker would like to give the party to 
whose order the check was drawn the 
amount thereof, but naturally does not 
want the double charge against his ac- 
count. Can we safely refund them the 
amount by taking their bond? 

In this case the bank has certified 
check of A payable to order of B 
for a holder other than B who in 
some unexplained manner obtained 
possession of the instrument. I as- 
sume the check when certified did 
not bear indorsement of B. In this 
event there would be no obligation 
of the bank to pay unless the check 
should afterwards be negotiated to 
an innocent purchaser for value un- 
der valid indorsement of B here- 
after made. But the bank, to protect 
itself against such a contingency, 
should require bond of indemnity 
from A before refunding him the 
amount. Then A could pay the 
amount to B, if he chose to take 
the risk that the check would not 
hereafter come to the hands of B 
and be negotiated by him. 


Recognition of Men 


The bank employee who is broadening 
his mind is broadening the power and the 
influence of his bank. 

The man who is doing his best to serve 
the bank with which he is connected 
richly deserves every help that can be 
extended to him. 

The JouRNAL OF THE AMERICAN 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION is published to 
help the bank in every department—to 
bring to the banking house information 
which protects, which enables busy men 
to transact their routine with more con- 
venience and less worry; which enables 
men to make safe decisions; to devise 
new methods or test the soundness of old 
methods; gives the experience of matured 
bankers on many subjects, thereby avoid- 
ing costly experiments. 

JouRNAL articles interpreting business 
conditions through the writings of suc- 
cessful bankers, financiers and promi- 
nent economists will broaden the under- 
standing of ambitious employees. 


The best-informed man in the bank 
does not have time nor opportunity to do 
educational work among his helpers and 
associates. Much of the information 
which the individuals composing its staff 
should possess as a background of under- 
standing may not be directly connected 
with the average day’s work. 

But the principal executive of every 
bank may, if he will, enlarge the use- 
fulness of his staff and at the same time 
tactfully recognize the efforts of good 
men to grow, by having the JouRNAL 
of the AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
sent directly to the homes of such men 
each month. 

Many banks are doing this now. 

Subscriptions sent in now will include 
the number which gives all of the pro- 
ceedings of the annual convention of the 
American Bankers Association—the con- 
sensus of a year of banking thought. 


_ 


Two Par Clearance Decisions 


N the Atlanta par clearance case Judge Beverly D. Evans, 
I in his opinion filed on March 11, held that Federal Reserve 
Banks may collect all checks payable on presentation, includ- 
ing checks drawn on non-member banks, but cannot pay any 
exchange charges, and that a Federal Reserve Bank may employ 
any proper instrumentality to collect checks drawn on banks 
which refuse to remit without the deduction of exchange 
charges. 
In a decision dated June 26, 1922, in the case of the Brook- 
ings (Oregon), State Bank vs. the Federal Reserve Bank of 


The Oregon Case 


The Brookings State Bank is engaged in business at Brook- 
ings, a small town without express facilities. The bank has 
correspondents at San Francisco, Calif., and Portland, Ore. In 
making remittances, it has heretofore exacted an exchange 
charge of 1/10 of 1 per cent. 

“The defendant, Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco,” 
says the opinion, “exercising its function as a collecting and 
clearing house agency, and desiring to make collections from 
the Brookings bank, requested payment at par, as it is prohibited 
by the Federal Reserve Act from paying exchange. This was 
refused by the Brookings bank. With the view, therefore, of 
making such collections without the necessity of paying ex- 
change, the reserve bank maintained an agent at Brookings for 
making collections over the counter of such paper as might 
be transmitted to him through cash letters from the reserve 
bank and its branch bank at Portland. The agent was so 
maintained for the space of about a year, and he collected over 
the counter during the time something over $108,000, at an 
expense to the reserve bank of $3,542, which includes the 
expense of transmitting the currency to point of destination. 
The method caused the Brookings bank much annoyance, and 
required it to maintain a materially larger reserve than ordi- 
narily would have been necessary in the usual conduct of its 
business. 

“The agent was finally withdrawn, and the Brookings bank 
was notified that thereafter checks would be forwarded for 
collection by mail direct to the bank, with request that they 
be paid at par, and the proceeds remitted by exchange on 
Portland or San Francisco. Checks were so forwarded, in- 
dorsed ‘Pay to Brookings State Bank for collection only and 
remittance in full without deduction for exchange or collection 
charges,’ but were returned without payment, on the ground 
that the bank was not called upon to act as agent for the 
reserve bank to make such collections under the terms imposed. 
The reserve bank, upon the return of the checks, returned them 
to its correspondents, advising them in effect that the Brook- 
ings bank refused to pay and had not protested the paper, and 
that they must look to the Brookings bank for their protection. 

“A preliminary injunction issued after hearing, restraining 
the reserve bank from sending letters to its clients advising 
them that they must look to the Brookings bank for their 
protection through failure to protest such paper, as demand 
for ,payment was made upon it on condition that it remit at 
par.’ 

After quoting the law, the opinion continues: 

“The questions presented here are: 

“First, whether the reserve bank has the authority to make 
collections from non-member banks; and, second, whether it 
can coerce such banks to remit at par. 

“As to the first, it is already apparent that the reserve bank 
may at its option receive paper against such banks ‘for col- 
lection. Having that power, it may collect it, if it can find 
a way of doing so without the payment of exchange, which it 
is prohibited from paying by the act. 

“It is a banking custom, as well as a legal right which a 
holder of a check has at all times, to present paper at the 
counter of the payee bank and demand payment, and, if 
denied, the paper is subject to dishonor. Paper so presented 
and paid over the counter is not subject to exchange. It is 
also a custom among banks, in making collections from other 
banks where there is not more than one bank in a place, 
to send checks to the drawee bank with request for remittance, 


San Francisco, Justice Wolverton in the U. S. District Court 
for District of Oregon, held that the Federal Reserve could 
not send letters “to the clients advising them that they must 
look to the Brookings bank for their protection through 
failure to protest such paper, as: demand was made upon it 
on condition that it remit at par.” But the court denied the 
application of the Brookings bank for an injunction restraining 
the Federal Reserve Bank from maintaining an agent at Brook- 
ings. Both findings are given in parallel columns for con- 
venient comparison : 


The Atlanta Case 


Beverty D. Evans, district judge: 

This case was heard by me on its merits and, after argument 
and due consideration, I find as follows: 

(1) Under sections 13 and 16 of the Federal Reserve Act 
the Federal Reserve Banks are empowered to accept any and all 
checks payable on presentation, when deposited with them for 
collection. 

(2) Checks thus received must be collected at par. The 
Federal Reserve Banks are not permitted to accept in payment 
of checks deposited with them for collection an amount less 
than the full face value of the checks. 

(3) In the discharge of its duties with respect to the col- 
lection of checks deposited with them, and with respect to 
performing the functions of a clearing house, the several Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks are empowered to adopt any reasonable 
measure designed to accomplish these purposes. To that end 
a Federal Reserve Bank may send checks to the drawee bank 
directly, for remittance through the mails, of collections with- 
out cost of exchange. If the drawee bank refuses to remit 
without deduction of the cost of exchange, it is in the power of 
the several Federal Reserve Banks to employ any proper 
instrumentality or agency to collect the checks from the drawee 
bank, and it may legitimately pay the necessary cost of this 
service. 

(4) The process of the daily collection of checks, in the 
exercise of the clearing-house functions, is not rendered unlaw- 
ful because of the fact that of the checks handled two or more 
of them may be drawn on the same bank. 

(5) It is a legitimate feature of the clearing-house function 
of a Federal Reserve Bank to publish a par clearance list, that 
is, a list of banks on which checks are drawn that will be 
collected at par by the Federal Reserve Banks. But inasmuch 
as a conclusion may be drawn from the appearance of a 
bank’s name on the par list that it agrees to remit at par, or 
has agreed to enter the par clearance system, I do not think 
such list should include the name of any non-member bank, 
unless such non-member bank consents. I see no objection to 
including in the par clearance list the names of towns or 
cities, with a representation that the Federal Reserve Bank will 
undertake to collect at par checks drawn on any bank (member 
or non-member) in such town or city. 

(6) In the inauguration of its par clearance system, I find 
that the Federal Reserve Bank of the Atlanta district was not 
inspired by any ulterior purpose to coerce or injure any non- 
member bank which refused to remit at par. Specifically I find 
the charge that the Federal Reserve Bank at Atlanta would 
accumulate checks upon country or non-member banks until 
they reach a large amount, and then cause them to, be pre- 
sented for payment over the counter, so as to compel the 
plaintiffs to maintain so much cash in their vaults as to drive 
them out of business, as an alternative to agreeing to remit at 
par, is not sustained by the evidence. 

(7) I find the evidence insufficient to sustain any charge in 
the bill that the Federal Reserve Bank was acting illegally, or 
exercising any right it had so as to oppress or injure the 
plaintiff banks. With regard to the publication of the names 
of non-member banks on the Federal Reserve Bank’s par list, 
while I do not think the evidence justifies a finding that such 
publication was done to injure or oppress. plaintiff banks, never- 
theless I do not think the names of plaintiff banks, or any of 
them, should be included in the list without their consent. 

The general result of my findings is that the plaintiffs are 
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Oregon Decision 


and the request is honored unless there is some special reason 
why the bank should not pay. These banking rules and regula- 
tions are conceded. 

“As to the second question, the non-member banks, being 
without the pale of the Federal Reserve Act, have the 
right, if they see fit, to charge reasonable exchange on remit- 
tances. This is a right the bank may relinquish at its option, 
but it ought not to be coerced into doing so, or agreeing to 
do so, and any strategy which has for its purpose the 
coercion of such non-member bank to yield its legal right 
in this respect is unlawful, and will not be approved by the 
courts. The Supreme Court, speaking through Mr. Justice 
Holmes, has put the stamp of its disapproval upon the act 
of a party massing a number of checks against a bank and 
presenting them-in bulk at the counter for payment, although 
the holder of paper has the legal right to demand payment on 
the ground that it evidences an ulterior purpose of compelling 
the bank to yield against its will to a demand for payment 
at par. American Bank & Trust Company, et al, vs. Federal 
Reserve Bank, 41 Sup. Court Rep. 499. In the opinion the 
distinguished jurist has this to say: 

“If this were a case af competition in private business it would be 
hard to admit the justification of self-interest considering the now 
current opinion as to public policy expressed in statutes and decisions. 
But this is not a private business. The policy of the Federal Reserve 
Banks is governed by the policy of the United States with regard to 
them and to these relatively feeble competitors. We do not need aid 
from the debates upon the statute under which the reserve banks exist 


to assume that the United States did not intend by that statute 
to sanction this sort of warfare upon legitimate creations of the States.” 


The testimony here impels me to the conclusion that the 
Federal Reserve Bank has gone to the length of endeavoring 
to coerce the Brookings bank to accede to its demand that 
the latter bank agree to remit at par. Its purpose is obvious, 
from the fact that it maintained an agent at Brookings for prac- 
tically a year, at an expense to it of $3,542 for collecting over 
the counter checks and drafts drawn upon the Brookings 
bank, knowing at the time that the procedure was embarrassing 
to the bank, and required it to maintain a much larger reserve 
in its coffers to take care of its current business, thus depriving 
the bank of a portion of its ordinary earnings. ‘Such a purpose 
is further manifest from correspondence found in the record. 
One letter to which I refer is Defendant’s Exhibit ‘S,’ from 
the manager of the Portland branch to an officer of the reserve 
bank at San Francisco. It relates to an incident of the accept- 
ance by the agent at Brookings of the bank’s draft at par in 
payment of checks presented over the counter, and advises that, 
‘if we continue to accept exchange we are, of course, extract- 
ing the sting from our direct collections.’ Another is Plaintiff’s 
Exhibit 20, a letter from the manager at Portland to the 
Scio State Bank, advising that, ‘shortly after all the banks 
in the country have had time to consider becoming par 
voluntarily, it will be necessary to use more forcible methods 
with the few banks that refuse to pay their checks at par.’ 
Corroboration is found in other correspondence and evidence 


Atlanta Decision 


entitled to the writ of injunction against the inclusion of their 
names on the par list without their consent, but are not entitled 
to an injunction for any other matter complained against the 
respondents. 

Let an appropriate decree be submitted giving effect to the 
foregoing findings. This March 11, 1922. 


Oregon Decision—Concluded 


adduced at the trial, but the record is too voluminous to attempt 
to particularize. 

“But with all this, it appears that the Brookings State Bank 
was advised by letter of September 20, 1921, that the agent at 
Brookings would be withdrawn and has not since been maintained 
there, and as this suit was instituted on September 29, 1921, 
there would seem to be no necessity for enjoining the defendant 
from maintaining an agent at Brookings for making collections 
over the counter of the bank, whether absolutely or in modified 
terms. Nor would it have been necessary to go into these 
matters to the extent we have but for the earnest insistence 
that it was the defendant’s absolute duty, imposed upon it by 
the act, and as to which it had no volition, to make such 
collections. The Federal Reserve Bank, however, has recognized 
the optional character of its function in this regard by notifying 
its correspondents that it will accept no more paper on the 
Brookings State Bank for collection. 

“As it relates to the method adopted by the defendant for 
making collections through the mail by sending checks and 
drafts upon the Brookings bank direct to the bank, indorsed 
‘Pay to Brookings State Bank, for collection only and remit- 
tance in full without deduction for exchange or collection 
charges,’ it is plain that the bank was not called upon so to 
remit, and its return of the checks without payment as de- 
manded was not tantamount to dishonor. I repeat what was 
said in deciding the matter on preliminary hearings: 

“While, under the prevailing custom, the defendant bank could 
rightfully remit checks and drafts drawn against the plaintiff bank 
direct to the latter for collection, and could thereby exact payment of 
them, it could not impose conditions upon which such payment should 
be made, much less could it make the plaintiff bank its agent for 
causing protest to be made for non-payment. The idea of requiring 
that a maker or drawee shall have protested his own paper is so 
inconsistent with the functions of an agent that it can hardly receive 


the sanction of law. No man can serve two masters, especially himself 
and another.” 


The defendant was therefore not authorized to advise its 
clients that they must look to the plaintiff bank for pro- 
tection through failure to protest. 

“The preliminary injunction heretofore decreed will be made 
permanent, but no injunction will issue respecting the main- 
tenance of an agent at Brookings, as such agent had been 
withdrawn practically at the time of the institution of the 
suit, and there appears to be no intention upon the part of 
defendant to replace him.” 


Bank’s Power to Deal 


AY a state bank buy and sell foreign exchange? Is it 

liable for damages for breach of contract if it fails to 

deliver foreign currency in accordance with its agreement ? 
In the particular case defendant bank contended that such a con- 
tract to deliver Russian rubles was unauthorized and hence that it 
could not be held in damages. The two relevant statutory pro- 
visions quoted by the court—the powers of state banks must 
generally be ascertained by reference to the precise wording of 
the statutory provisions—were as follows: 

“A bank shall carry on * * * the usual business of bank- 
ing, * * * may receive deposits, and may loan and negotiate 
its moneys and effects by discounting on banking principles 
upon such security as the stockholders consider expedient.” 

“No bank shall use any of its moneys, goods, chattels or 
effects in trade or commerce.” 

The court said: “The single question presented is whether it 
could have been ruled as matter of law that the contract in suit 
was in violation of either” provision. 


in Foreign Currency 


“There was ample evidence from those familiar with banking 
tending to show that banks in this commonwealth, and particu- 
larly in Boston, usually and generally bought and sold and 
dealt in Russian rubles and other foreign currency, that Rus- 
sian rubles were bank notes issued by the Imperial Bank of 
ry ees and were the currency of Russia at the time in question 

(January 31, 1918). The selling of foreign currency cannot be 
base as a matter of law to be beyond the lawful power of a 
an 

Whether such selling was a part of “the usual business of 
banking” was a question of fact properly left to the jury, 
which found that it was. 

“Even if dealing in Russian rubles were ‘trade or commerce’ 
within the prohibition” of the statute quoted, “there is nothing 
in this record to show that the defendant had not acquired 
ownership of the rubles which were the subject of this contract 
= such a way as to warrant it in making lawful contract to sell 
them.’ 

Federal Trust Co. v. State Bank, 135 N. E. (Mass.) 879, 


Prouisition Act—No Recovery Can 
Be Hap on CHECK FoR Liquor SoLp 
WitHout PerMit—NeEw 


One Adler brought suit on a check in 
the sum of $5,200, representing part of 
the purchase price of thirty barrels of 
whiskey, costing $25,200. Adler pro- 
duced no evidence to show that the sale 
was legal under any of the exceptions 
_ contained in the National Prohibition Act, 
which provides that no person shall man- 
ufacture or sell liquor except as author- 
ized by the Act to the end and purpose 
that the use of liquor as an intoxicating 
beverage may be prevented. 

The court held that Adler could not 
recover on the check. The check sued 
upon being part of the consideration for 
an illegal sale under the National Pro- 
hibition Act, it is void in the hands of 
the plaintiff, who knew about the transac- 
tion and the purpose for which it was 
given. 

The court said: “This is not the case 
where a sale of a commodity is legal 
except in certain instances; it is illegal 
except as authorized. * * * No cause 
of action can arise out of a transaction 
made illegal by statute.” The presump- 
tion was that the sale of the whiskey was 
illegal and the burden of showing that it 
was legal rested on Adler, who, in this 
case was unable to prove that the liquor 
was sold by him with the necessary per- 
mit. Adler v. Zimmerman, 233 N. Y. 431. 


WRONGFUL DiIsHONOR OF CHECKS—BANK 
REFUSING TO Pay CHECKS OF MER- 
CANTILE Depositor LIABLE IN 
Damaces WitTHouT Proor— 
UTAH 


The plaintiff, Mary B. Browning, was 
opening up a millinery business at 
Pleasant Grove, Utah County, Utah. She 
deposited her account in the Bank of 
Vernal, and checks were drawn by her in 
payment of goods to be used in her busi- 
ness. She had been engaged in business 
at other places within the state of Utah 
for the past twenty years. 

In the month of October, 1918, the 
bank refused to pay her checks, and the 
plaintiff seeks to recover damages for 
wrongful dishonor. 

The jury returned a verdict for $500 
damages against the bank for having 
refused to pay checks of a mercantile 
depositor having sufficient funds to cover. 

On a motion for a new trial the bank 
claimed that the damages awarded were 
excessive and were given under the in- 
fluence of passion and prejudice of the 
jury. 

The court held that the verdict for, $500 
damages was not excessive, saying: “It is 
true that the testimony is indefinite as 
to any specific amount of damage sus- 
tained, and it must be admitted that the 
jury was quite liberal in the amount of 
damages awarded,” but it was held that 
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failure on the part of the bank to pay 
such checks entitles the plaintiff to re- 
cover substantial damages without proof 
of actual damages under the common law 
rule that where a depositor is a merchant 
or trader substantial damages are pre- 
sumed. Browning v. Bank of Vernal, 
207 Pac. 462. 


yw ae whiskey has been sold 
without a permit required by 
the Prohibition Act, the sale is il- 
legal and the holder of a check 
given in payment for the whiskey 
who knew about the transaction can- 
not recover thereon. 


VERDICT of $500 for dam- 

ages without proof of actual 
damages awarded to a mercantile 
depositor for a bank’s wrongful dis- 
honor of checks was held to be not 
excessive, although no proof of 
actual damages was given. 


ONE who voluntarily gives a 
note in renewal of another note 
with knowledge at the time of a par- 
tial failure of consideration for the 
original note, waives such defense 
and cannot defeat or reduce recov- 
ery on the original renewal note. 


T is very desirable that the deci- 

sions of state courts should 
conform to those of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in ques- 
tions of commercial law,” says Judge 
Boyce of the Court of Civil Appeals 
of Texas. 


HERE a clothing company 

had for years borrowed money 
from a bank, and furnished financial 
statements showing accounts receiv- 
able without disclosing that they 
had been secretly assigned to a 
finance company, the jury could find 
that because of the concealment of 
such material facts damages for de- 
ceit could be recovered. 


HERE the value of the con- 
tents of a safe deposit box is 
unknown, a safe deposit company is 
not liable for failure to value the 
box on delivery to the carrier for 
shipment to the owner’s order. 
N a Missouri case it was held 
that collateral held by a bank to 
secure a note was not available to 
secure payment of another unpaid 
note. 


HERE a vice-president of a 

bank issues a certificate of de- 
posit to pay his personal obligation, 
such certificate is a liability of the 
bank and should be listed as such. 
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NotEs—VOLUNTARILY GIVING RENEWAL 
Notre OPeRATES AS A WAIVER OF 
DEFENSE OF WANT OF CONSID- 
ERATION OF THE ORIGINAL— 
PENNSYLVANIA 


The plaintiff, an auto truck company, 
sold an auto truck to the defendant and 
received in payment therefor, in addi- 
tion to a judgment note, a promissory 
note due in three months. The truck 
performed badly, and the plaintiff knew 
this and promised to remedy the defects, 
but never did so. The defendant, al- 
though constantly complaining, ‘used the 
machine, traveling many thousands of 
miles, and finally made an ineffective ef- 
fort to return it. When the promissory 
note became due, defendant, with full 
knowledge of the defective condition of 
the truck, executed a renewal note to the 
bank then holding it. It was proved that 
the defendant was not induced to execute 
the renewal note by any promise made by 
the plaintiff ; it was made with full knowl- 
edge of the facts, voluntarily, and with- 
out reserving any right to him arising 
from the truck’s defective condition. 

In an action upon the renewal note it 
was held that the defendant who gave a 
note in renewal of another note, with 
knowledge at the time of a partial failure 
of the consideration for the original note, 
or of false representations by the payee, 
waived such defense and could not set it 
up to defeat or to reduce a recovery on 
the renewal note. Longacre v. Robinson, 


117 Atl. 408. 


CorRESPONDENT BANK TO WHICH CHECK 
Is SenT For Is AGENT 
OF FoRWARDING BANK—TEXAS 
A cashier’s check in the sum of $3,150 
was issued by the Thrift-Waggoner Bank 
of Thrift, Texas, payable to one Dell 
Behringer, and was deposited by him 
with the Tillman County Bank of Gran- 
field, Okla., defendant, for collection. 
The Tillman Bank immediately sent _the 
check to its correspondent, the City 
National Bank of Commerce of Wichita 
Falls, Texas. The Thrift-Waggoner 
Bank was located at Thrift, Texas, a 
small town off the railroad, about twenty 
miles from Wichita Falls. There was 
another bank, Johnson Bros. Bank, lo- 
cated at this place. The Wichita Falls 
Bank «sent the check by mail as a cash 
item direct to.the Thrift-Waggoner Bank. 
Nothing was said by Behringer, plaintiff. 
to the Tillman County Bank in regard 
to the manner or method of collecting this 
check, and no instructions were given 
in reference thereto. The Thrift-Wag- 
goner Bank failed without ever having 
remitted in payment of the plaintiff’s 
check. The plaintiff contends that by 
reason of the negligence of the Wichita 
Falls Bank in forwarding the check di- 
rect, the check was not paid, and action 
was brought against the bank of deposit. 

Judgment was given for plaintiff. 


RECENT DECISIONS 
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The court held that the correspondent 
hank to which commercial paper was sent 
for collection by a bank receiving the 
same from the owner became, in the ab- 
sence of some agreement, express or to 
he implied from general usage which 
would become a part of the contract, the 
agent of the forwarding bank, and not of 
the owner of the paper, so that the for- 
warding bank was liable to the owner for 
the negligence of the correspondent. 

The court, regarding this matter as an 
open question in Texas, followed the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, Exchange National Bank 
7. Third National Bank, 112 U. S. 276, 
which holds that the correspondent bank 
is, under the circumstances stated, the 
agent of the forwarding bank, and that 
the forwarding bank is liable for the 
negligence of such correspondent bank. 

The court said: “It is very desirable 
that the decisions of the state courts 
should conform to those of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in questions 
of commercial law, as otherwise we would 
have the Federal courts and the state 
courts in the same jurisdiction apply a 
different rule of law to the same state 
of facts, as the case might fall in the one 
court or the other.” Tillman County Bank 
of Granfield, Okla. v. Behringer, 241 
S. W. 1092. 


FALsE FINANCIAL STATEMENT—Con- 
CEALMENT OF MATERIAL FActs 
ACTIONABLE—M ASSACHUSETTS 


The defendants, manufacturers of 
clothing, were depositors of the Inter- 
national Trust Company, plaintiff, and 
borrowed money from time to time for a 
number of years for use in their business. 
The plaintiff, before making loans, re- 
quired of the defendants and they sub- 
mitted each year a statement of their 
financial condition, which supplied the 
necessary information on which the 
plaintiff could determine whether the 
credit solicited could safely be given. 
The defendants, in March, 1916, having 
furnished such statement, received on 
their promissory notes for $2,000 .each, 
$20,000, and in 1917, while the notes were 
still unpaid, became bankrupt, and offered 
a composition to their creditors. 

The United States Bankruptcy Act 
provides that “where a bankrupt has ob- 
tained money or property on credit upon 
a materially false statement in writing 
made by him to any person * * * for 
the purpose of ‘obtaining credit from 
such person,” the discharge is not a bar to 
a subsequent suit by the party defrauded 
to recover damages for deceit. The 
plaintiff accordingly sued the manufac- 
turers in tort to recover as damages the 
difference between the dividend received 
and the face of the notes. 

The evidence showed that the financial 
statement, signed by the defendants pur- 
ported on its face to be a copy of “our 
financial condition taken from the in- 
ventory of January 1, 1916,” and among 
other assets. showed accounts receivable 
amounting to $58,425.66. There was 
plenary proof that when the statement 
was furnished and accepted the Com- 
mercial Investment Company held a valid 
assignment of the accounts receivable as 
collateral security for money advanced 
on merchandise sold and shipped by the 


defendants to customers on which upon 
receiving duplicate invoices the invest- 
ment company lent them 80 per cent. of 
the amount shown by the invoices for 
which it charged interest at the rate of 
16 per cent. a year. The defendants did 
not at any time disclose to the plaintiff 
the existence of this agreement, and had 
the plaintiff known the truth, the money 
would not have been lent. The plaintiff 
contended that it was not only deceived, 
but acted in reliance on the false state- 
ment. 

The court gave judgment for the de- 
fendant trust company, stating that ‘ ‘the 
concealment of material facts with in- 
tention to mislead and defraud stands no 
better than the affirmation of a material 
misrepresentation.” International Trust 
Co. v. Myers, 135 N. E. 697. 


Deposits FOR SAFEKEEPING—DEGREE OF 
CARE REQUIRED IN PROTECTING Con- 
TENTS OF SAFE Deposit Box— 
KENTUCKY 


A trust company, in addition to its reg- 
ular banking business, engaged in main- 
taining a vault with compartments, which 
it let out for hire to be used for the 
storage of valuables. One Underhill de- 
posited with the company a wooden box 
of small dimensions, for which the com- 
pany issued a receipt, charging $3 a year 
for storage. The box remained in stor- 
age for three years, when Underhill 
wrote a letter to the company asking it to 
express the box to Mrs. D. A. Kemper, 


919 East Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


Following this written direction, the 
trust company immediately forwarded the 
package by Adams Express, and after 
waiting a reasonable time for delivery it 
was discovered that the package never 
arrived. This action was brought by Un- 
derhill against the trust company to re- 
cover $4,000, the alleged value of the 
package, upon the averment that the 
trust company failed to inform the ex- 
press company of the nature and value 
of the contents of the box and fix a 
value thereon so as to render the express 
company liable for the actual value of 
the goods lost. 

The plaintiff insists that it was the 
duty of the trust company to declare to 
the express company the value of the 
package, and to take a receipt showing 
same, and that it was guilty of negligence 
in failing to do so. 

‘The facts show that the trust company 
was never given any idea of the nature 
or value of the contents of the box, 
which was securely nailed. It later ap- 


pears that the box contained several dia- 


monds, a number of gold bracelets and 
some ancient and highly valuable point 
laces, in addition to a large quantity of 
table silverware. 

At the trial Underhill testified: “TI 
didn’t tell them (the trust company) in 
detail the value of the property, as I as- 
sumed that they knew I wouldn’t be pay- 
ing storage on a box unless it did 
contain valuable property.” 

The court held for the trust company, 
saying that “When Underhill wrote the 
trust companay to ship the box by ex- 
press to a named person at a certain 
address, the bailment was ended as soon 
as the company carried out the instruc- 
tions by delivering the box to the express 


company properly marked and addressed, 
as directed in the letter. The contract of 
bailment did not include nor contemplate 
that the trust company should perform 
any service for the plaintiff, except to 
keep and properly deliver, in good con- 
dition, the box at its vault on the 
plaintiff’s order. The company was not 
bound to make shipment of the box even 
on the depositor’s order, but having un- 
dertaken to do so as a mere accommoda- 
tion, it was bound to exercise such care 
as reasonably prudent persons under like 
circumstances and conditions usually em- 
ploy in the performance of such gratu- 
itous services, and no more.” In this case 
the company was held not liable for fail- 
ure to value the box on delivery to the 
carrier as it had no reasonable means of 
ascertaining its value. Underhill v. 
La States Trust Company, 241 S. W. 


BANKING OFFICER IssuinG BANK’s ObB- 
LIGATION—NEBRASKA 


Where a vice-president and managing 
officer of a bank issues a certificate of 
deposit on the bank upon a numbered 
form in regular use by such bank, payable 
to a person or corporation, or order, and 
delivers it to the payee, to pay a personal 
obligation of the vice-president, the cer- 
tificate of deposit is a liability of the 
bank within the meaning of section 18, 
art. 16, tit. 5, ch. 190, Laws of 1919 of 
Nebraska, which requires that liabilities 
of the bank be reported to the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce, although 
the bank receives no consideration or de- 
posit therefor. 

In a prosecution of a bank officer for 
knowingly omitting an outstanding cer- 
tificate of deposit from the list of liabil- 
ities of such bank in a required report to 
the Department of Trade and Commerce, 
it is no defense that such officer may 
have believed that such certificate of de- 
posit was not a liability against the bank. 
Wentz v. State, 188 N. W. 467. 


May Nort Divert COLLATERAL 
From One Norte To Pay ANOTHER 
—MIssovurI 


A note to a bank authorized the bank 
to sell certain collateral held by the bank 
as security, and provided that: “All col- 
lateral held by said bank to secure this 
note may, after the payment of this 
note, be applied as herein provided to the 
payment of any other obligation or in- 
debtedness due by the maker hereof to 
said bank or the holder of this note. The 
surplus, if any, after the payment of this 
note and any other and all indebtedness 
due by the undersigned.to said bank, to- 
gether with all costs as above stated, shall 
be paid to the maker of this note. If 
the proceeds of such collection or sale 
shall not be sufficient to pay this note, 
costs and all other indebtedness, the maker 
agrees on demand to make good the 
deficit.” The note was duly paid and 
surrendered, but the bank refused to sur- 
render the collateral on the ground that it 
held another note of the same maker. 

Held, that the bank could not hold the 
collateral, as the provisions in the note 
applied only to a case where the note was 
not paid and the security was sold in 
order to pay it. Garrett v. Bank of Chel- 
sea, 241 S. W. 87. 
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HURSDAY afternoon, October 
5, has been designated for the 
meeting of the Trust Company 


Division. 

Although the allotted time is much 
shorter than heretofore, the program 
will contain topics of interest to many 
branches of trust company work. Fol- 
lowing the president’s annual address, 
several brief talks will be given upon 
subjects to be announced in a separate 
communication to be sent to members 
early in September. 

Officers and committees will not pre- 
sent written reports, but will be allotted 
five minutes each in order to give a brief 
résumé of the work done during the year 
and to answer any questions which may 
be asked by delegates. These subjects 
will cover a wide range which includes: 
“Business Development,” “Cooperation 
with the Legal Profession,” “Federal 
Legislation,” “State Legislation,” “Com- 
munity Trusts,” “Staff Relations,” “Fees 
for Trust Service’ and ‘Research 
Work.” 

Many additional topics have been sub- 
mitted by members. The final selection 
of subjects will be made by the commit- 
tee early’in September and will be in- 
cluded in the announcement 
members. 

The Executive Committee of the Divi- 
sion will meet on Monday morning of 
convention week and a separate session, 
possibly on Monday evening at 7.30 Pp. M., 
will be held for the discussion of “Com- 
munity Trusts.” 

Members desiring to introduce topics 
other than those published on the pro- 
gram should signify their desire to the 
secretary in order that all possible time 
may be allotted, 


Research Work Begun 


The Committee on Research has ad- 
dressed a circular to certain trust com- 
panies in all states asking for information 
which is preliminary to the extensive 
work planned to be done among all mem- 
bers under its direction. An explanatory 
statement, which precedes the seven 
questions asked all members, reads as 
follows: 

“The Executive Committee of the 
Trust Company Division, American 
Bankers Association, has, from time to 
time, during the past few years, discussed 
the advisability of obtaining accurate in- 
formation upon many phases of trust 
company operation, through which could 
be supplied absolute knowledge of 
methods, practices and principles to all 
of the units of the division. 


“With this in view an address was in- 
vited and delivered at the Los Angeles 


sent to, 


Convention Program 


convention in October, 1921, upon the 
subject of “Facts and Figures We Need.” 
It was reported in full in the November, 
1921, issue of the JouRNAL. 

“At the May, 1922, meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, a Committee on Re- 
search was authorized and formed for 
the purpose of beginning the work as set 
forth in the Los Angeles address. 


“In order to present a preliminary re- 
port to the Executive Committee and 
Division at the October convention, a 
few leading trust company officials are 
invited and urged to reply to the follow- 
ing questions.” 


Staff Relations 


The digest of nearly 750 replies re- 
ceived from the questionnaire issued by 
the Committee on Staff Relations, which 
was published in the July JourNAL, was 
reprinted in separate form and sent to 
all trust companies answering the ques- 
tions. Copies will be supplied to any 
other members desiring to study this in- 
teresting, and in many respects, surprising 
report. The following are a few of the 
many comments contained in letters re- 
ceived from members: 


“There is no question in the world but 
that service is the most important item 
in building up the business of the trust 
company and likewise that the officers 
and employees of the company can con- 
tribute at least as much to this as any 
other one cause.” 

“Digest of your recent investigation 
regarding Staff Relations is very inter- 
esting and should provide a foundation 
for the development of greater efficiency 
through the education and cooperation of 
employees.” 

“We have read the article with much 
interest, and, we believe, with consider- 
able benefit. It impresses us as a very 
important feature of banking and we be- 
lieve that the personal element in banking 
service is becoming more necessary every 
day.” 

“You have made a very enlightening re- 
port and it should prove a benefit to 
every bank in the United States.” 

“The information reflected by these 
questionnaires in this summary is most 
interesting and undoubtedly will result in 
giving all of us an impetus to improve 
conditions in our own institutions. It is 
to be hoped that some hot spark like this 
may be radiated occasionally, that we may 
be awakened from our slumbers to realize 
the significance of the problems that are 
before us.” 

In summarizing the replies, the country 
was divided into six sections, as follows: 

Northeastern Section — Connecticut, 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Maine, 
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Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont. 

Southeastern Section—Alabama, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Kentucky, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, 
West Virginia. 

Northern Central Section—Illinois, In- 
diana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Wisconsin. 


Southern Central 
Kansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Oklahoma, Texas. 

Northwestern Section—Idaho, Oregon, 
Montana, Washington, Wyoming. 

Southwestern Section—Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Utah. 


The material for each section was kept 
separate and members interested in se- 
curing the summary covering their own 
section of the country may obtain a copy 
upon addressing L. A. Mershon, Secre- 
tary, Committee on Staff Relations, 5 
Nassau Street, New York City. 


Section—Arkansas, 
Missouri, 


Publicity Committee Meets 


On August 11 the Committee on Pub- 
licity of the Trust Company Division met 
in New York City with all members in 
attendance. The-National Publicity Cam- 
paign, which is being conducted under the 
auspices of the committee, was discussed 
in detail and preliminary plans prepared 
for the 1923 campaign. 

Letters and reports from all parts of 
the country commending this movement 
clearly indicate that new business se- 
cured and written which has _ resulted 
from this campaign is far greater than 
was anticipated. Separate communica- 
tions upon this subject will be sent to 
members within the next few weeks. 


Bank Broadcasts 


The Union Trust Company of Cleve- 
land has installed a radio broadcasting 
station (WJAX) with a range of over 
500 miles, from which financial and other 
news is to be broadcasted four times a 
day. “I really feel,” says A. E. Scoville, 
vice-president of the trust company, “that 
our broadcasting in its importance is 
second only to the introduction of rural 
free delivery for the farmer, and I make 
that statement advisedly, because through 
it we will place the farmer in the posi- 
tion of a man with a private bond ticker 
in his office.” 
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FULTON NATIONAL BANK 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Buff unglazed Terra Cotta 


R. S. PRINGLE, Architect 
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NO CORNER location is NEEDED to make 
ths BANK DOMINATE 


pwned located on an inside lot the Fulton 
National Bank stands out dominantly and 
impressively — the embodiment of stability and 
integrity. Itis a building that depositors enter with 
confidence. 

No corner location is needed to win it attention. 
Compelling distinction is obtained by the dignified 
Terra Cotta facade with its rich buff color—simplic- 
ity of line—artistic ornament. The beautiful, modelled 
medallions of Robert Fulton and the Clermont, and 
the American eagles under the cornices—these are 
excellent examples of Terra Cotta’s great plasticity. 

But this building offers only one instance of Terra 
Cotta’s suitability to the architectural requirements 


TERRA 


‘Permanent 


Beautiful 


of banking structures. For whether a building is to 
be simple and dignified or massive and elaborate, 
Terra Cotta can be used with equal adaptability— 
and at far less cost than any comparable material. 

Terra Cotta is permanent and thoroughly fire-resis- 
tant. Weather and time have no effect on its finish, 
texture or color. When dirt and grime accumulate 
and dim its beauty,a simple washing with soap and 
water makes Terra Cotta spotlessly clean and fresh 
—its original color and attractiveness restored. 

We can furnish you with valuable information 
concerning the use of Terra Cotta in Bank build- 
ings. Just address National Terra Cotta Society, 
19 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 


COTTA 


Profitable 


When writing to advertisers please mention the “Journal of the American Bankers Association.” 
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Idiosyncrasies of Will-Makers 


By HARLEY F. DROLLINGER 


September, 1922 


Manager New Business Department, The Fidelity Trust Company of Buffalo 


a ON’T come into my office with 
D a dripping umbrella on a rainy 
day like this and expect to talk 
wills with me. Why, man, I 
can see my grave yawning at me:’ This 
remark was addressed to one of the rep- 
resentatives of a large New York trust 
company three years ago and is typical 
of the numerous exhibitions of human 
temperament displayed in the considera- 
tion of a last will and testament. 

Certain individuals, men and women 
alike, become absolutely panic stricken 
when discussing wills or any other sub- 
ject that suggests death. This appre- 
hension is developed to an unusual de- 
gree in some and but slightly in others. 
The man above referred to finally made 
his will, but only after the representative 
had persistently followed him for months, 
synchronizing his calls thereafter with 
the appearance of bright, sunshiny days. 
- never made another call on a rainy 

ay. 

If the type were rare it could be dis- 
regarded by the New Business Depart- 
ment, but there are many of this type; 
in fact, so many that one must make a 
special effort to reach them through 
some agency that will not shock them 
by the directness of its appeal. Such a 
type must be reached by the indirect or 
historical method, 7. e., by quoting the 
experience of another. For example, 
“Henry Jones (which, of course, is a 
mythical name) neglected to make a will 
and after his death Mr. Jones’ 
became engaged in a violent controversy 
which ultimately led to a most regrettable 
rupture of family relations. This is the 
last thing Mr. Jones would have wished, 
but he allowed the welfare and best in- 
terests of his family to be jeopardized 
by his aversion to thoughts of death. 
Thus the accumulation of a lifetime ab- 
solutely failed of its purpose through the 
utter lack of a plan for its judicious divi- 
sion and application.” Tell him what 
some other man has done or failed to do 
simply as a matter of history rather than 
as a parallel to his own case. Let him 
observe the lesson, but do not refer to it 
as such. The greatest lessons in the 
world have been taught by parables. 

After a systematic campaign of a year 
or so in which the subject has been 
treated historically the prospect should 
have outgrown his antipathy somewhat 
and should be ready to consider one of 
the most important steps toward the fu- 
ture welfare of his family. 

The indifferent man would lead you to 
believe that he has no interest in his 
family after his final departure. This 
pose is usually a cloak to cover some 
condition or situation in his life that has 
caused him grief, anxiety or mental dis- 
tress. It, therefore, becomes necessary 
to discover, if possible and consistent, the 
cause of such an attitude. When the case 
is diagnosed the application of a proper 
remedy is comparatively easy. 


family- 


From the fact that an attitude of in- 
difference may be the result of innumer- 
able circumstances it is necessary to take 
into account as many hypothetical cases 
as possible and weave a story about each. 
Among those with which I have come 
into contact the following may serve as 
examples: The death of a favorite child 
has been the cause of several cases of 
indifference and apparent loss of interest 
in life, likewise the dissipation of an only 
son, extravagance of a wife or children, 
incompatibility of husband and wife, lack 
of appreciation on the family’s part, fail- 
ure of the will of a close friend or rela- 
tive, etc. The appeal in each of the cases 
reviewed may be either historical, direct, 
or a combination of the two, depending, 
of course, upon other characteristics of 
the individual concerned. 

Occasionally a man hesitates to make 
a will because he has a secretive nature 
and is unwilling that others be informed 
of his personal affairs. It should be ex- 
plained to this class of individuals that 
their financial affairs, at least, may be- 
come public property after death, regard- 
less of whether or not wills have been 
made, since an administrator as well as 
an executor must file a complete account- 
ing of the affairs of an estate where it 
may be seen by anyone. 

Being convinced of this fact the pros- 
pect will take action only if thoroughly 
assured that his personal affairs will be 
held absolutely confidential during his 
life. This is a point that is frequently 
overlooked by trust companies. Abso- 
lute confidence should be practiced in 
fact and spirit, as well as in letter, in all 
matters of a trust nature, for in no other 
department of the trust company is the 
exercise of discretion so important. 

Suspicion is a marked characteristic in 
many individuals, and is usually allied 
with selfishness. One will do well to 
look for one of these traits wherever the 
other is manifested, since the most ef- 
fective appeal to the selfish man is that 
which favorably affects his selfish in- 
terests. 

The direct appeal to the suspicious 
man is far more effective than the his- 
torical, since he is interested in matters 
that concern himself, not others. Show 
him where he and his family will profit. 

Failure to make wills may, in many 
cases, be charged directly to lack of in- 
formation. Some believe that their wives 
will be able to step automatically into 
their shoes and take up affairs where 
they left off. They do not realize that a 
code of laws has been designed to make 
a division of their property because they 
failed to make a will that would provide 
for its proper distribution. The law is a 
poor substitute for a father’s intimate 
knowledge of the frailties of his family. 

Trust companies are somewhat to 
blame for this lack of information be- 
cause much of their literature has been 


written in a professional style. The mes- 
sages have failed of their purpose be- 
cause the facts were not set forth in an 
elementary manner, free from technical 
terms and phrases commonly used by 
trust company officials. 

There are those who are well informed 
but who lack a well-defined plan for the 
most effective distribution of their estates. 
Usually these men welcome any sugges- 
tion that may assist them in the solution 
of their problems. . The historical method 
is of particular value to such individuals. 
They like to have before them plans used 
by others from which they may select 
parts or pieces that suit their particular 
cases. With these fragments they are 
able to make patch quilts that will fulfill 
their respective requirements, and at the 
same time feel that they are not demand 
ing more than other normal individuals 
desire. Men who are most considerate 
of the various members of their families 
sometimes hesitate to place property in 
trust for the best interests of their wives 
or children. They are reluctant to take 
unusual steps for the protection of their 
families, but are perfectly willing to fol- 
low the procedure adopted by others. It 
seems to act as a sedative to the con- 
science. Bearing in mind the remarks 
heretofore mentioned concerning the vio- 
lation of confidence in the trust depart- 
ment, it can be readily understood that 
no specific names may be mentioned in 
reviewing historical plans used by other 
men in disposing of their estates. 

Finally (and this is not at all a rare 
case), we meet the man who has no mis- 
givings; who, is neither indifferent, secre- 
tive nor suspicious; who is well informed 
and has a definite plan for disposing of 
his affairs; but he procrastinates. He 
knows he ought to make a will, intends 
to make a will, but he doesn’t. Procrasti- 
nation is the bane of a solicitor’s very 
existence. Unfortunately there is no 
panacea for this malady. The patient 
must be coaxed, persuaded, cajoled. 
shamed, wheedled, threatened and driven 
to perform a duty he had expected to 
do all the while. The most hackneyed 
excuse offered is that one hasn’t had time 
to see his attorney. To answer this argu- 
ment several leading trust companies 
have devised a form on which complete 
information regarding his wishes may be 
noted by the will-maker. When com- 
pleted he is ready to call on his attorney 
with all the information he requires and 
from which a complete will may be 
drawn. It requires about five minutes 
to answer all questions on the form if 
the will is to be simple, and not more 
than twenty minutes if the will contains 
trust provisions. This has been a very 
successful instrument in combating pro- 
crastination, but is by no means a cure- 
all. If this fails other remedies must be 
applied and the intensity of treatment 
usually varies with each individual. 
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Reopening of a Small Town’s Closed Bank 


small town banker perhaps 

none is more perplexing than 
reopening the bank after it has been 
closed. On January 6, 1922, our 
little bank closed its doors, the old 
cashier found a position in another 
bank. The problem of finding a 
man to take charge of the affairs of 
a closed bank, with no hope in view 
of reopening, faced the newly 
elected board of directors, who, in- 
cidentally, were principally farm- 
ers and knew very little of the real 
principles of banking. 

Though I had no banking ex- 
perience whatever, I accepted the 
position of cashier because it 
seemed to be a civic duty for some- 
one to reopen the bank. 

When I reported for duty, Febru- 
ary 1, there was $75,000 which was 
more than six months past due and 
apparently there was nothing in 
sight to pay these notes. 

The capital stock of the bank had 
been impaired 65 per cent. on par, 
and this money had to be raised by 
these small farmers in less than 
twenty days—$6,500 from people 
who had no money. This task 
seemed to be the biggest, so we 
began to work to raise this sum. 

In spare time I worked on re- 
newing paper, but my job was to 
sell or collect $6,500 from our stock- 
holders. There were a few who 
were willing to pay, but some re- 
fused flatly to pay or even to co- 
operate with us in raising the 
money. After a short time all that 
were going to pay had paid, and 
there was a balance of $1,365 which 
had to be raised. This had to come 
from outside; but who wanted to 
invest in an institution which was 
almost in bankruptcy? Two days 
before our time expired we raised 
this money. 

Some of the banks we had been 
corresponding with for a number 
of years stood by us; others turned 
their backs on us. For instance, 
one of them had about $33,000 
worth of paper belonging to this 
hank, as security on a balance on.a 
note amounting to about $10,000. 
This bank would not turn it over to 
us until we paid off. Another bank 
told us that we did not think of 


mall the problems of the 


them when we were in a good con- | 


By C. W. TATUM 


Cashier Bank of Simsboro, Simsboro, La. 


dition, therefore if we borrowed 
money from them we would have to 
pay them for their kindness to us. 
This we did—once only. ; 
After it became apparent that we 
were going to be able to reopen an- 
other problem came up. How were 
we going to hold our old deposits? 
This we did very nicely, by getting 


the people to realize how much they 
needed this bank, and then showing 
the people how important it was to 
keep their deposits with us. Two 
depositors withdrew when we re- 
opened, but the others have stuck 
to us. Our deposits are slightly 
less now than they were when we 
closed, and our condition is better. 


A Commercial Bank 


Performing every function 


of a bank. 


Sound and dependable in 


the old days— 


Sound and dependable now. 


Seeking New Business On 
Our Record 


CGHEMICAL 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Founded 1824 


BROADWAY AND CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL 


When writing to advertisers please mention the “Journal of the American Bankers Association.” 
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© Jakin the Bank out of 
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Where books are kept by PEN, 
there you will find 
business “under a shadow” 


HE Shadow of the Pen darkens 

the desks of the Officers. It falls 
across the work of the tellers, the 
clerks, the bookkeepers. It obscures 
ledgers, statements, records—every- 
where, it slows up work and causes 
errors. 


And the Shadow—the cause of 
waste, uncertainty and delay— must 
remain over banking until anti- 
quated accounting methods are 
banishedand books kept by machine. 


What the 
Underwood Bookkeeping Machine 
is doing for Banking 


The Underwood Bookkeeping 
Machine stands in the same relation 
to accounting as the Underwood 
Typewriter to hand-written business 
correspondence. It modernizes. It 
standardizes. It cuts costs. 


It is axiomatic that the enlightened 
management of both the deposi- 


N. ATURALLY, the 
Underwood Bookkeep- 
ing Machine has the 
Underwoodcharacter- 
istics of speed, accur- 
acy and dependability. 


An Underwood repre- 
sentative, trainedin the 
solution of bank ac- 
counting problems, 
will be glad to give full 
details. 


tors’ and the bank’s interests de- 
pends on accurate, up-to-the-minute 
figures. 


The Underwood Bookkeeping 
Machine makes available such 
figures with a rapidity and certainty 
impossible where the books are 
kept by PEN. 


Underwood-kept books 
keep pace with the business 


All items are entered almost as soon 
as received. Each day’s accounting 
is completed at the end of that day. 
Overtime iseliminated. Statements 
are mailed the last day of the month. 
The books are kept in perpetual 
balance. 


When consulted they give depend- 
able facts as they are, not treacher- 
ous facts as they were. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER Co., INC. 
Underwood Building, New York City 


Branches in all leading cities 


RWOOD 


Book MACHINE 
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Convention Plans 


CTOBER 3 will be the date-of the 

O largest gathering of savings bank- 

ers which has ever been held. 

That is the date and the City of 

New York the place of the annual meet- 
ing of our Savings Bank Division. 

A notable address on the responsibili- 
ties and ideals of professional savings 
‘bankers to be delivered by a man of 
national prominence is assured, the name 
to be announced through the press about 
the time that this item is read. 

A series of concise addresses under the 
general topic, “How Banks Promote 
Thrift and Saving,” will be presented by 
experienced speakers from all parts of 
the country dealing respectively with 
juvenile work, school savings banking, 
industrial savings banking, savings bank 
advertising and the like. 

The session will open with the presi- 
dential address by Raymond R. Frazier, 
who will deal constructively with some 
of the larger problems which now con- 
front both the mutual and the capital 
stock savings bankers. 

The session will conclude with the 
business meeting, including adoption of 
resolutions and election of officers. 

On the forenoon of the same day will 
occur the opening session of the main 
convention. 


Another feature on which definite an-' 


nouncement cannot be made -at_ this 
writing, but upon which advance informa- 
tion will be furnished to all savings 
bankers who apply, is the program of 
special conferences and luncheons with 
which savings bankers are familiar, in- 
cluding the Division’s reunion luncheon 
on October 2 

Hotel reservations should be made at 
once. Full information on the business 
and social features of the convention will 
be sent upon request. 


School Savings Report 


The splendid results of the school sav- 
ings banking movement are shown by the 
honor roll presented herewith. It in- 
cludes all cities which report to this 
Division an active participation by at 
least 75 per cent. of the pupils in the 
buildings or grades where the system is 
in operation. It appears that this per- 
centage of participation is ‘the minimum 
of efficiency and we have reason to believe 
that the publication of this list will lead 
to examination of the defects of method 
or management in other systems. 

Also, there appears to be but one city 
on this honor roll which fails to operate 
effectively in the lower grades. In prac- 
tically all cases the data includes opera- 
tions in the high school. 

In addition to the data included in our 
previous honor roll, we show the amount 
of total collections and also the gross 
and net averages of individual deposits 


SAVINGS BANK DIVISION 


Honor Roll 


School Savings Banking Projects—1921-1922 
CLass A—ENROLLMENT OVER 10,000 


Total Number of Average 
Per Cent. Enrollment Pupils Total Individual 
Partici- in Schools Partic- Amount Deposit 
Rank City and State pating Operating ipating Collected Gross Net 
98 27,717 27,252 $76,236.57 $2.79 $1.07 
2 New Britain, Conn...... 93 11,408 10,682 31,555.02 2.95 2.86 
3 *Rochester, N. Y......<. =*22,000 *20,460 56,988.31 2.78 1,38 
4 Duluth, Minn............ 90 17,061 15,408 79,503.37 5.15 ? 
5 Wilkes-Barre, Pa........ 88 18,834 15,602 117,690.81 7.54 VARIA 
6 Minneapolis, Minn....... 85 55,246 47,248 121,014.33 2.56 1.24 
7 Memphis, Tenn.......... 85 23,500 19,992 70,654.16 3.54 1.89 
8 Terre Haute, Ind........ 85 12,310 10,464 40,625.07 3.88 1.35 
9 Pittsburgh, Pa.......005 84 85,099 71,657 462,002.60 6.45 4.89 
10 Youngstown, Ohio....... 81 21,629 17,653 104,081.70 5.89 2.20 
- Akron, Ohio... 81 30,717 25,000 80,862.75 2.05 
12 Evansville, Ind.......... 80 10,044 8.036 44,972.05 5.59 5.09 
79 12,861 10,145 51,604.63 5.08 3.86 
14 Scranton, Pa............ 77 21,478 16,701 102,623.42 6.14 1.32 
15 Springfield, Ili.......... 76 10,088 | 14,646.97 1.89 1.81 
16 Dayton, Ohio........... 75 23,387 17,492 81,603.54 4:65 2.20 
17 New Orleans, La........ 75 38,264 28,529 56,187.09 1.96 ? 
*Does not operate below Grade 4. 
CLiass 5000 to 10,000. 
1. Racine, Wis..........00 95 8,512 8,151 31,106.78 3.81 2.97 
2 Meriden, Conn.......... 91 5,143 4,712 28,713.13 6.09 4.84 
3 Jackson, Mich........... 87 7,017 6,126 28,253.65 4.61 4.25 
4 Huntington, W. Va..... 80 8,626 6,956 37,549.19 5.39 3.61 
5 Covington, Ky.......... 78 5,274 4,110 15,259.01 3.41 1.43 
6 Bay-City, Mich.......... 78 5,916 4,690 15,439.72 3.29 42 
7 Superior, Wis........... 77 9,093 7,000 17,440.00 2.49 2.03 
8 Dubuane, Ia. 75 6,286 4,728 11,423.81 2.40 2.18 
C—Enro__MENT 2000 to 5000. 
1 Morristown, N. J........ 99 2,355 2,342 12,126.18 5:17 4.82 
2 Cannonsburg, Pa........ 98 2,884 2,849 16,097.04 5.65 4.53 
3 Beloit, Wis.............. 98 4,507 4,442 13,061.93 2.94 2.70 
4 Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio.... 97 2,575 2,509 11,399.84 4.53 3.74 
5 Alameda, Calif.......... 97 4,729 4,600 40,665.00 8.84 6.55 
6 Belle Vernon, Pa........ 97 2,336 2,264 4,977.31 2.19 1.47 
7 Martin’s Ferry, Ohio.... 95 2,800 2,660 12,780.03 4.80 3.97 
8 Newark, Ohio........... 92 4,749 4,396 24,490.00 5.57 4.60 
9 Mechanicville, N. Y..... 92 2,211 2,041 7,133.19 3.50 HAZ 
| | 89 4,479 4,000 19,087.42 4.77 3.54 
11 Hannibal, Mo.......... 89 3,591 3,184 4,124.56 1.29 1.24 
12 Frackville, Pa.......... 87 2,723 2,396 14,146.61 5.99 4.01 
13. Perkin, Mich............ 87 2,659 2,335 5,362.80 2.30 2.02 
| 87 2,659 2,322 5,151.93 221 2.05 
15 Agora, 86 4,502 3,899 4,601.74 1.18 1.17 
16 Montclair, N. J......... 86 4,007 3,467 7,234.32 2.08 56 
17 Ironton, Ohio........... 85 2,855 2,437 3,667.07 1.50 1.00 
18 Tiffin, Ohio............. 85 2,000 1,700 4,933.59 2.90 2.12 
19 New Albany, Ind........ 84 2,787 2,362 5,471.06 2.31 ? 
20 Ansonia, Conn........... 83 2,798 2,462 13,384.86 5.43 ? 
21 Biloki, 0. 83 2,032 1,691 2,841.90 1.67 32 
22 Ambridge, Pa........... 82 3,188 2,626 12,254.58 4.92 2.37 
23 Duquesne, Pa........... 82 3,449 2,851 13,959.81 4.89 3.93 
24 Kingston, Pa............ 82 3,505 2,879 10,890.84 3.77 2.80 
25 Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.. 81 2,170 1,772 3,283.47 1:85 1.01 
26 Mattoon, Ill............ 80 2,582 2,300 7,312.04 3.20 2.42 
27 Middletown, Ohio....... 80 4,336 3,493 - 23,341.60 6.67 5.04 
28 Poughkeepsie, N. Y...... 79 4,156 3,322 15,254.72 4.59 ? 
29 Salisbury, N. C.......... 79 2,799 2,225 1,935.00 87 85 
78 2,175 1,700 1,320.93 78 ? 
31 Oneottia, N. ¥.......005 78 2,206 1,724 12,296.89 7.13 5.80 
Se 77 3,058 2,357 9,729.99 4.13 1.61 
33 Connellsville, Pa........ 76 2,836 2,178 12,404.03 5.68 1.29 
Beeeport, 76 3,216 2,452 14,338.94 5.44 3.73 
75 2,287 1,713 6,720.35 3.93 ? 
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WELCOMED ENDORSED PATRONIZED 


BECAUSE: 


IS APPLIED TO THE WHOLE COMMUNITY 
IS AN EVERY DAY OPPORTUNITY TO SAVE 
DOES NOT CHANGE BANK ROUTINE 
DOES NOT CHANGE SCHOOL ROUTINE 


WELCOMED BY LEADING EDUCATORS 
ENDORSED BY WELFARE WORKERS 
PATRONIZED BY YOUTHS AND ADULTS 


BRINGS SAVERS INTO THE BANK 
MAKES THE DOLLAR POSSIBLE 
MAKES ACCOUNTS STAY ACTIVE 


The Children Learn To Do—By Doing IT 1S THE 


AUTOMATIC RECEIVING TELLER 


PLACED IN SCHOOLS, FACTORIES, 
STORES, RESTAURANTS, CAR 
BARNS, OFFICE BUILDINGS, 
LIBRARIES, Y.M.C.A.’S, Y.W.C.A.’S, 
TAXI STATIONS, HOTELS, BANK 
LOBBIES, FREIGHT HOUSES, 
BOYS’ CLUBS AND COMMUNITY 
HOUSES. IT MAKES YOUR BANK 
THE MOST ACCESSIBLE TO THE 
WHOLE COMMUNITY. 


BY GETTING THE SMALL COINS 

THAT ARE NEVER MISSED YOUR 

BANK OBTAINS THE SAVINGS 

ACCOUNTS YOU HAVE BEEN 
MISSING. 


A Saving Employee Is a Better Workman 


VISIT OUR PERMANENT EXHIBIT, AT 62 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK 
WHEN AT THE A. B. A. CONVENTION 


American Banking Machine Corporation 


400 Michigan Avenue, Chicago Executive Offices 


ginaw, Mich. 


A Real Pleasure to Serve You 


AMERICAN BANKING MACHINE CORPORATION, 400 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Please send us more information about Automatic Receiving Tellers and explain how we could apply their use in our community. 


When writing to advertisers please mention the “Journal of the American Bankers Association.” 


Lincoln 
ale 
SS | 
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Savings Bank Division’s 
Monthly Business Text 


VII. Larger use of savings de- 
posits by banks for direct benefit 
of savings depositors both in- 
dividually and as a class. 

Aim: To assure the full bene- 
fits of sound savings banking to 
all savers, thus building a shield 
against imitators and detractors. 

Plan: Allow priority to savings 
depositors for loans from sav- 
ings deposits, security therefor 
being within the restrictive laws 
(if any) and sound banking. 

Steps: Home-ownership being 
the worthy goal of an army of 
savers and being a medium of ap- 
peal now used to disparage the 
value of savings banks, it is urged 
by President Frazier and others 
of this Division that all savings 
banks give mortgage loans first 
place in their list of investments. 
A general adoption of such a pol- 
icy will protect the public against 
unstable methods and also against 
the establishment of another tax- 
fed mortgage loan institution for 
which the propaganda continues. 
Having duly organized the func- 
tions of the bank or its subsidiary 
company, 

First—Protect the bank by as- 
suring capable management and 
reasonable appraisals. 

Second—Require expert advice 
from most influential and capable 
local realtors by retaining their 
services or requiring applicants 
to present their expert appraisals 
either individually or jointly. At- 
tention to this detail is of the 
utmost importance. 

Third—Insist upon systematic 
but fair amortization of loans, 
ordinarily by a payment on prin- | 
cipal at interest dates. It not 
ohly- improves personal finance, 
but is sound banking policy and 
increases the amount of loanable 
funds, 

We make this suggestion in all 
seriousness and with all earnest- 
ness, believing that we indicate a 
duty which rests upon all savings 
banks and savings departments in 
the interest of sound banking, 
and upon every savings banker in 
the interest of good citizenship. 


per participant. These averages are sig- 
nificant. 

The averages per enrolled pupil which 
appear in the complete table are not 
deemed of sufficient importance to be 
given for these more efficient systems, al- 
though bankers’ will deem them worthy 
of study when noting the amounts re- 
ceived in other places. 


Total Number of Average 
Per Cent. Enrollment Pupils Total Individual 
Partici- in Schools Partic- Amount Deposit 
Rank City and State pating Operating ipating Collected Gross et 
1 Jamaica Plains, Mass.... 99 1,225 1,223 2,495.68 2.04 1.98 
2 Marine City, Mich....... 99 372 370 1,780.94 5.08 4.07 
3  Woodriver, Ill.......... 98 979 964 4,298.19 4.45 3.83 
4 Albion, Mich............ 97 1,110 1,086 4,103.90 1.81 1.08 
5 Coraopolis, Pa.......... 95 1,602 1,532 6,362.41 4.15 1.86 
6 Winsted, Conn.......... 95 327 311 1,140.06 3.68 58 
7 Dixon, Ill............... 94 1,795 1,600 5,831.51 3.64 2.65 
8 Athens, Pa......6...000% 93 822 769 2,943.78 3.83 2.75 
9 Rutherford, N. J........ 92 1,437 1,334 2,679.90 1.93 1.87 
10 S. Milwaukee, Wis...... 91 1,331 1,219 1,419.60 1.16 1.14 
11 Clearfield, Pa........... 90 1,403 1,320 18,318.65 13.87 9.42 
12 Seymour, Conn.......... 89 1,118 995 1,316.41 1.32 1.19 
13° Mt. Sterling, Ohio...... 89 317 284 727.11 2.56 1.59 
14 Follansbee, W. Va....... 89 1,044 930 2,500.00 2.58 2.41 
15 Atlanta, Ga............. 88 1,326 1,176 4,000.00 3.40 53 
16 N. Plainfield, N. J...... 88 1,423 1,260 2,180.44 1.73 1.62 
17 Warwood, W. Va....... 86 767 660 4,170.09 6.32 5.06 
18 Mt. Joy, Pa.se.sccesss 86 454 393 832.26 2.11 1.80 
19 Toronto, Ohio.......... 85 811 697 2,007.08 2.87 2.35 
20 Sterling, Ill............. 85 1,573 1,338 3,368.67 Zo. 1.77 
21 McMechen, W. Va....... 84 721 612 3,378.57 5.52 4.31 
22 Schuylkill Haven, Pa.... 84 1,028 - 870 5,083.74 5.84 3.08 
23 Port Jervis, N. Y....... 83 1,772 1,485 14,872.65 10.01 7.37 
24 McDonald, Pa.......... 83 1,696 1,419 9,653.54 6.09 3.94 
25 White Bear Lake, Minn. 83 1,180 984 246.26 e 03 
26 So. Charleston, W. Va.. 82 833 683 327.51 48 ? 
27 Sistersville, W. Va..... 82 1,090 900 3,166.02 3.51 2.81 
28 Marshfield, Wis......... 82 1,909 1,556 1,173.00 75 74 
29 Stroudsburg, Pa........ 81 1,119 905 2,798.43 3.09 2.42 
30 Logan, Ohio............ 81 1,545 1,250 1,194.78 95 83 
31 St. Albans, W. Va....... 80 735 593 1,649.71 2.78 1.37 
SZ Jessup, 80 846 682 2,651.02 3.88 
33 Marion, Iowa........... 80 975 784 2,832.17 3.61 3.30 
34 Struthers, Ohio.......%. 80 1,483 1,187 4,522.07 3.80 2.14 
35 Carnegie, Pa............ 80 1,560 1,250 12,848.57 10.27 7.93 
© 36 Appleton, Wis........... 79 1,673 1,328 2,058.51 1.55 1.50 
37 New Martinsville, W. Va. 79 860 680 3,730.13 5.48 3.53 
38 Warsaw, Ind............ 78 1,009 790 3,915.12 4.96 2.57 
39 Waverly, N. Y.......... 78 1,050 820 4,125.77 5.03 4.10 
40 Niles, Mich............. 78 1,783 1,395 2,832.07 2.03 a 
41 Ramsey, N. J........... 75 1,280 965 1,831.34 1.89 1.78 
42 Bogalusa, La............ 75 466 353 1,203.84 3.41 1.95 
Monthly Tendency in Savings Deposits 
Compiled by Federal Reserve Board 
Saving Deposits Per Cent. Savings Per Cent. 
No. of Aug. 11,1922 July 1, 1922 Increase Deposits Increase 
Federal Banks Over Last Aug. 1, 1921 Over Last 
District Reporting Millions Millions Month Millions Year 
No. 1 64 $1,102 $1,097 .05 $1,066 . 06 
2 30 1,728 1,738 — .06 1,659 4.2 
3 80 423 424 — .02 412 2.6 
ot 18 377 381 — 1.0 384 — 1.8 
5 93 269 276 — 2.7 244 10.0 
6 78 146 147 — .07 140 .04 
7 219 776 784 — 1.1 786 — 1.3 
8 35 114 115 — .08 104 9.6 
9 15 79 78 i.2 76 3.8 
10 62 86 86 0 81 6.2 
11 115 69 70 — 1.0 62 11.0 
12 75 766 771 — .08 714 7i2 
TOTALS 884 5,942 5,974 — .05 5,734 3.5 


The number of cities reporting for the 
last school year is 363, as compared with 
175 for the previous school year. Prac- 
tically all of this increase in number of 
reporting systems is due to new installa- 
tions at various dates during the school 
year, and therefore a further substantial 
increase in the grand total of collections 
may be expected next year, even though 


there be no substantial change in the 
averages per pupil. 

We urge that every city and town which 
does not appear upon this honor roll shall 
ask, “Why cannot we be as efficient as 
others in the handling of this educational 
project, which is second to none in im- 
portance and is not to be operated pri- 
marily as a means for increasing bank 
deposits ?” 

The usual report on all systems has 
become too large for publication in this 
periodical and it may be published as a 
separate bulletin to be had upon applica- 
tion to the Division. 
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Helping Europe 


Helping Europe, in the opinion 
of Percy H. Johnston, president of 
the Chemical National Bank, who 
has recently returned from Europe, 
where he visited eleven countries, 
studying economic and financial 
conditions, should be a profitable 
investment. 

“Tt is essential and proper,” says 
Mr. Johnston, “for America to take 
cognizance of this situation and for 
us to ask ourselves the question— 
is it worth while for us to take 
part in a world rehabilitation—to 
take part not from an altruistic im- 
pulse, but from a hard-headed and, 
if you like, from a dollars and cents 
iew point? 

“If patriotic idealism dons not 
move us to some kind of construc- 
tive program, then enlightened self- 
interest will drive us to it. The 
settlement has to do with business 
rather than politics. Our best in- 
formed business men should be 
delegated to the task and clothed 
with all necessary powers. Con- 
gress should in this instance dele- 
gate these powers to the men best 
qualified to exercise them and to 
men unhampered by reason of 
political affiliations. The day of 
settlement is inexorable, a prompt 
adjustment is essential, and the 
sooner made the better. The world 
will continue in turmoil and uncer- 
tainty so long as we drift as at 
present. I believe that through 
some processes we in America can 
hasten the reestablishment of inter- 
national commercial equilibrium.” 


Bank Advertisements 


Do you need help in preparing 
your bank’s advertising? The pam- 
phlet of bank advertisements issued 
by the Public Relations Commis- 
sion of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, embodying copy prepared 
by experts in forms applicable to 
local publicity campaigns, may go 
far toward solving your problem. 

The production of good advertis- 
ing requires especially trained talent 
and many concerns pay big prices 
to obtain the services of experts in 
preparing their advertising copy. 
This pamphlet gives you without 
cost the benefit of the work of sev- 
eral experts ; and that it has proved 
of practical service to banks that 
have availed themselves of it is 
shown by the following typical ex- 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


Established 1839 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


JUNE 30, 1922 


RESOURCES 


- $269,296,865.11 
secured and 
30,828.59 


Loans and Discounts... 
Overdrafts, 
unsecured 
U. S. Certificates of In- 
debtedness, Treasury 
Notes and Liberty 
Bonds 83,808,211,.59 
tie 8,.291,658.36 
Stock of Federal Reserve 
Bank 1,500,.000.00 
Banking House 4,000,000.00 
Cash in Vault and due 
from Federal Reserve 
Bank 
Due from Banks 
Bankers 
Exchanges for 
House 
Checks and 
Items 
Interest Accrued 
Customers’ Liability un- 
der Letters of Credit 
and Acceptances 


54,651,991.13 
5,681,810.04 
99,301,643.91 


Clearing 


other Cash 
2,311,867.49 
2,141,757.06 


34,684,826.20 


$565,701,454.48 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Paid up 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 
Deposits 
Div idend payable July 1, 
1922 


25,000,000.00 
11,405,470.95 
449,585,896.00 


750,000.00 
Dividends unpaid 10,790.50 
Bills Payable with Fed- 

eral Reserve Bank.... 
Reserved for Interest and 

Taxes Accrued 
Unearned Discount 
Letters of Credit 


Acceptances executed for 
Customers 

Acceptances sold 
our endorsement 

Foreign Bills sold —_ 
our endorsement 


Other Liabilities 


3,000,000.00 
2,941,456.34 
1,253.766.34 
11,046,419.83 
25,334,465.93 
with 
849,542.44 
2,.727,946.15 
6,795,700.00 


$565,701,454.48 


PRESIDENT 
JAMES S. ALEXANDER 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 


J. HOWARD ARDREY 
JOSEPH A. BRODERICK 
GUY EMERSON 


LOUIS A. KEIDEL 
DAVID H. G. PENNY 
JOHN E. ROVENSKY 


FARIS R. RUSSELL 
STEVENSON E, WARD 
ROGER H. WILLIAMS 


SECOND VICE-PRESIDENTS 


HARRY P. BARRAND 
LOUIS P. CHRISTENSON 
JAMES |. CLARKE 


CASHIER 
ROY H, PASSMOR= 


E! MORE F. HIGGINS 
ARCHIBALD F. MAXWELL 
FRANZ MEYER 


EDWARD H RAWLS 
EVERETT E. RISLEY 
HENRY C. STEVENS 


AUDITOR 
PAUL B. HOLMES 


DIRECTORS 


JAMES S. ALEXANDER 
JOHN W. DAVIS 
HENRY W. de FOREST 


CHARLES E. DUNLAP 
HERBERT P. HOWELL 
JOHN G. SHEDD 


VALENTINE P. SNYDER 
HARRY B. THAYER 
JAMES TIMPSON 
THOMAS WILLIAMS 


cerpt from one of many letters re- 


ceived: 


“The booklet will be of great ser- 
vice to us in preparing our adver- 
tising copy. It makes it possible 
for us to go to the booklet and 
select an advertisement of value 
when other requirements upon our 
time make it impossible to give our 
advertising the attention it should 
have. Your advertising service 
should be appreciated by all mem- 


ber banks whether they have adver- 
tising specialists hired or whether 
they write the copy themselves.” 

The Public Relations Commis- 
sions still has a limited supply of 
these booklets on hand. Copies will 
be. sent to those requesting them. 
Requests should be addressed to 
Gurden Edwards, secretary of the 
commission, at the headquarters of 
the American Bankers Association, 
5 Nassau St., New York City. 


NATIONAL BANK DIVISION 


Standard Quality of Bank Note Paper 


of paper upon which national bank 

notes and other issues of paper 

currency are printed have been 
received with considerable frequency dur- 
ing the last few years by the Treasury 
Department. The National Bank Act 
provides that such notes shall be printed 
upon a distinctive or special paper to be 
adopted by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The experience of the. department has 
shown that a linen paper is much more 
satisfactory for bank note manufacture. 
Prior to the war the linen clippings used 
in this paper were received from Ireland, 
Germany and Belgium. Each one of 
these countries has a vast linen manufac- 
turing industry and they received their 
flax for the most part from Russia. The 
war cut off the supply of raw material, 
with the result that the linen industry in 
the countries mentioned suffered severely 
and consequently the clippings previously 
used in the manufacture of distinctive 
paper were not available. The govern- 
ment was forced gradually to lessen the 
amount of linen in its notes and finally it 
reached the point where 100 per cent. 
cotton was used. 


sane: upon about the quality 


The cotton bank note lacks the smooth. 


hard surface that linen produces, and in 
addition to wearing out more quickly, 
the cotton notes look more worn fre- 
quently than they really are and because 
of this they are sent to the Treasury De- 
partment for early destruction. 


Since the’ war the supply of linen cut- 
tings has gradually increased until during 
the latter part of the fiscal year, which 
ended June 30, 1922, 50 per cent. linen 
was used. For the present year, how- 
ever, a paper made of 75 per cent. linen 
is available and in use and it is certain 
that much of the annoyance occasioned 
during the last few years will be elim- 
inated. A 100 per cent. linen paper is the 
aim of the Treasury Department and 
doubtless it will be obtained within a 
reasonable time. 


Bank Notes 


National bank notes out- 
standing, Aug. 18, 1922. $759,479,949.50 


Federal Reserve Bank 
notes outstanding, Aug. 
1B, 1922... 72,176,400.00 
Total. $831,656,349.50 
National bank notes is- . 
sued during week...... $7,628,930.00 
Federal Reserve Bank 
notes issued during 
$7,244,930.00 


National bank notes re- 


deemed during week... $6,905,787.50 


Federal Reserve Bank 
notes redeemed during 
1,293,000.00 


$8,198,787.50 


The Annual Convention 


The forty-eighth ‘annual convention of 
the American Bankers Association, to 
be held in New York in October, 
is expected to bring together a larger 
number of banker’ delegates and 
guests than have ever before as- 
sembled upon a similar occasion. The 
National Bank Division, likewise, expects 
to establish a new high mark for regis- 
trations and its program is being arranged 
accordingly. This year all of the formal 
ceremonies of this Division are being 
crowded into one afternoon. The one 
meeting will be held Wednesday, October 
4, at 2.30 o’clock, in the main ballroom 
of the Commodore Hotel. No _ other 
meeting of any character will be held at 


the same time and all delegates will be ° 


able to attend. Nothing should be per- 
mitted to encroach upon the time of this 
meeting. 

The complete program cannot be an- 
nounced at this time, but among other 
features will be an address by James S. 
Alexander, president of the National 
Bank of Commerce, New York. Mr. 
Alexander is widely known throughout 
the United States and his message will 
be pertinent and the advantage of hearing 
it is urged upon all. There will also be 
an address by Frank A. Munsey, whose 
topic will be “Some Problems for Think- 
ing Men to Think About.” 

In addition to the addresses members 
cannot fail to derive much good from 
the gathering of so many bankers from 
all quarters of the nation. The oppor- 
tunities afforded to attend other meetings 
of the convention, and to “talk shop” in- 
formally in groups should be of material 
advantage, and when considered with the 
entertainment to be provided the prospect 
is for an unusually pleasant and beneficial 
week. 

The first meeting of the Division’s Ex- 
ecutive Committee will be held at an 
hour to be fixed on Monday, October 2, 
in the rooms of the New York Chapter of 
the American Institute of Banking. Im- 
mediately following the adjournment of 
the Division convention, Wednesday af- 
ternoon, an organization meeting of the 
new Executive Committee will be held. 

The headquarters for the National 
Bank Division will be in the Commodore 
Hotel, where information, service and 
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whatever else is desired will be dispensed 
Let the attendance at the National Bank 
Division meeting reflect alike the nu 
merical and associational importance of 
the Division. 


State Vice-Presidents 


The by-laws of the National Bank 
Division provide for a vice-president in 
each state. These officers are elected by 
the National Bank members of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association in the several 
states and hold office for one year from 
the time of the first annual meeting of the 
Division following their election. Those 
already reported as selected this year and 
who will enter upon their duties at the 
time of the convention in New York in 
October are: 


Alabama—Thomas A. Bowles, cashier 
Central National Bank, Albany, 

Arizona—W. H. Thomson, vice-presi- 
dent Phoenix National Bank, Phoenix. 

Arkansas—J. A. Abernathy, vice-presi- 
dent First National Bank, Fordyce. 

California—Charles J. Crary, president 
First National Bank, Richmond. 

Colorado—W. R. ‘Armstrong, president 
Colorado Springs National Bank, Colo- 
rado Springs. 

Connecticut—Frank P. Furlong, vice- 
president Hartford-Aetna National Bank, 
Hartford. 

Dist. of Columbia—Edw. J. McQuade, 
vice-president Liberty National Bank, 
Washington. 

- Florida—Charles A. Faircloth, 
dent National City Bank, Tampa. 

Georgia—J. J. Wilkins, president 
Georgia National Bank, Athens. 

Idaho—George E, Hill, president Jef- 
ferson County National Bank, Rigby. 

Illinois—C. R. Tombaugh, vice-presi- 
dent National Bank of Pontiac, Pontiac. 

Iowa—George Schaller, vice-president 
Citizens First National Bank, Storm 
Lake. 

Kansas—Willis Westbrook, president 
First National Bank, Peabody. 

Louisiana—Frank Roberts, president 
Calcasieu National Bank of S. W. La., 
Lake Charles. 

Maine—Charles S. Hichborn, president 
First National Granite Bank, Augusta. 

Maryland—J. E. Boisseau, vice-presi- 
dent National Union Bank of Maryland, 
Baltimore. 

Massachusetts—C. W. Holland, cashier 
Andover National Bank, Andover. 

Michigan—John Ballantyne, president 
Merchants National Bank, Detroit. 

Minnesota—J. K. Martin, president 
First National Bank, Little Falls. 

Mississippi—W. Jones, assistant 


presi- 
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cashier First National Bank, Hattiesburg. 

Missouri—J. E, Garm, president Joplin 
National Bank, Joplin. 

New Hampshire—E. N. Pearson, pres- 
ident First National Bank, Concord. 

New Jersey—Henry G. Parker, Na- 
tional Bank of New Jersey, New Bruns- 
wick. 

New York—Edward Alley, president 
Second National Bank, Cortland. 

North Carolina—J. L. Little, president 
National Bank of Greenville, Greenville. 

North Dakota—G. S. Newberry, cash- 
ier First National Bank, Carrington. 

Ohio—R. Q. Baker, cashier Coshocton 
National Bank, Coshocton. 

Oklahoma—John G. Parker, 
Garfield National Bank, Enid. 

Oregon—D. W. Eyre, president United 
States National Bank, Salem. 

Pennsylvania—D. J. Leopold, cashier 
First National Bank, Lebanon. 

Rhode Island—S. P. Cook, president 
Producers National Bank, Woonsocket. 

South Dakota—H. F. Haroldson; cash- 
ier Farmers National Bank, Brookings. 

Tennessee—Wesley Drane, chairman 
board, First National Bank, Clarksville. 

Texas—W. W. Woodson, president 
First National Bank, Waco. 

Utah—J. H. Grut, cashier Continental 
National Bank, Salt Lake City. 

Vermont—Levi H. Bixby, cashier 
Montpelier National Bank, Montpelier. 

Virginia—E. L. Robey, president Na- 
tional Bank of Herndon, Herndon. 

Washington—F. H. Luce, vice-presi- 
dent National Bank of Commerce, 
Seattle. 

Wisconsin—E. R. Estberg, president 
Waukesha National Bank, Waukesha. 


cashier 


State Secretaries’ 
Program 


HE secretaries of the State Bankers 

Association will foregather in an- 
nual meeting, during the American Bank- 
ers Association convention, on Tuesday 
afternoon, October 3, at the New York 
Chapter Rooms, 15 West 37th Street. 

The program, as so far outlined, is as 
follows: 

Annual address by the president, Sec- 
retary Andrew Smith, Indiana; appoint- 
ment of Committees, Resolutions, Nomi- 
nations ; report of the secretary-treasurer, 
Secretary M. A. Graettinger; Illinois; 
report of the Committee on Forms, Sec- 
retary W. C. Macfadden, North Dakota; 
report of the Committee on Insurance, 
Secretary Andrew Smith, Indiana; report 
of the Committee on Simplified Income 
Tax Forms for Banks, Secretary W. F. 
Keyser, Missouri. 

_ Round table discussions on the follow- 
ing subjects: 

Protective Matters. Led by M. A. 
Graettinger, Illinois; assisted by Robt. 
E. Wait, Arkansas; Frank Warner, 
Iowa; F. H. Colburn, California; W. B. 
Hughes, Nebraska. 

County Organizations: Scope and 
Functions. “How far should state as- 
sociations go toward furnishing speakers, 
expense, etc.?” Led by W. W. Bowman, 
Kansas; assisted by Haynes McFadden, 
Georgia; S. A. Roach, Ohio; W. A. 


Bricks 


ILLIONS of St. Louis bricks, of every imaginable 
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mip 


type and kind, are each vear shipped to all parts 


of the United States. 


For Uncle Sam’s largest brick- 


making plant is at St. Louis. Also his largest factories 
for the making of shoes, drugs, lead, macaroni, street 
cars, buggies, tobacco, lightning rods, stoves and ranges, 
terra cotta, flue cleaners, ice cream cones and many 
other products. 

(L The financial contact point for this vast manufacturing center is 
the Mercantile Trust Company, which has long held a leading posi- 
tion in St. Louis industrial and commercial life, and is therefore 
especially qualified to serve banks and business concerns seeking 
sem banking connections in this very important territory. 
Nine highly specialized and systematized departments insure satis- 


factory service. 


Banking 
Bond 


Corporation 


Mercantile 


Real Estate Loan 
Real Estate 
Public Relations 


Safe Deposit 
Savings 
Trust 


SAINT LOUIS 
Capital and Surplus $10,000,000 


Philpott, Jr.. Texas; Geo. D. Bartlett, 
Wisconsin. 

“How to Successfully Put Over the 
A. B. A. Educational Campaign.” Led 
by C. F. Zimmerman, Pennsylvania; as- 
sisted by Geo. H. Richards, Minnesota; 
Edw. J. Gallien, New York; Mrs. H. M. 
Brown, Michigan; H. G. Huddleston, 
Tennessee. 

“Shop Talk.” Led by Eugene P. Gum, 
Oklahoma; assisted by each secretary 
present. 

Reports of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions and, the Committee on Nominations ; 
election and installation of officers. 

(The newly elected Board of Control 
will meet immediately after adjournment 
of the annual meeting.) 


The officers of the State Secretaries 
Section are: President, Secretary An- 
drew Smith, Indiana; first vice-president, 
Secretary W. B. Hughes, Nebraska; 
second vice-president, Secretary J. L. 
Hartman, Oregon; secretary-treasurer, 
Secretary M. A. Graettinger, Illinois. 

Board of Control: Andrew Smith, In- 
diana; W. B. Hughes, Nebraska; W. F. 
Augustine, Virginia; H. M. Brown, 
Michigan; H. G. Huddleston, Tennessee. 

Most of the state bankers associations, 
with the exception of Michigan, will 
have headquarters in the Commodore Ho- 
tel, all of them being located on the 
seventh floor. Michigan will have head- 
quarters at the Biltmore. 


252525 
t Company 
EIGHTH AND LOCUST —-TO ST. CHARLES 
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Loans and Discounts 


Banking Houses 
Cash and Exchanges 


Customers’ 
Acceptances, etc. 


Capital Stock. . 


Reserves for Taxes, etc. 


Ist, 1922 
Due Depositors 


1919 - 
1922 - 


A. I. VOORHIS, Vice-President 
J. KNEISEL, Vice-President 
W. B. ROTH, Vice-President 


Public Securities (Market Value)... 
Private Securities (Market Value). 


Surplus and Undivided Profits 


Bills Payable and 
Acceptances, Letters of Credit, etc. 


| Che State Bank 


NEW YORK 


Member of the New York Clearing House Association 


Condensed Statement as of the close of business, June 30th, 1922 


RESOURCES 


$51,000,773.35 
10,756,564.29 
17,311,315.46 
1,339,874.46 
9,065,819.14 


Liability, Account of 


2,246,931.70 
$91,721,278.40 


LIABILITIES 


$ 2,500,000.00 
4,281,414.31 
421,832.48 


Quarterly Dividend Payable July 


100,000.00 

82,183,996.68 
None 

2,234,034.93 


$91,721,278.40 


NET DEPOSITS 


$36,000,000 


77,000,000 


No Mergers—No Consolidations—Natural Growth 


HAROLD C. RICHARD, President 


C. A. SMITH, Vice-President 
H. W. VOGEL, Vice-President 
J. A. ALLIS, Vice-President 


William A. Nash 


William A. Nash, chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Corn Ex- 
change Bank of New York, died suddenly 
at his home in New York on August 30. 
He began his banking career at the age 
of fifteen years as clerk and messenger 
with the Corn Exchange Bank, and from 
1883 to 1910 was its president. For years 
he had been prominent in the New York 


Clearing House and he also was a di- 
rector or trustee of many corporations 
and institutions. 


The Advertising Club of New York, 
47 East 25th Street, New York City, 
will maintain open ‘house for visiting 
bankers during the week of the annual 
convention of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, October 2 to 6. 


Montana Bankers 


The nineteenth annual convention of 
the Montana Bankers Association, in 
Missoula, proved to be one of the most 
valuable conventions in the history of the 
association, notwithstanding the fact that 
the attendance was somewhat less than 
last year—due principally to the unsettled 
railroad conditions. Speakers of prom- 
inence addressed the convention, and en- 
tertainment of most delightful character 
was offered by the bankers and people of 
Missoula. 

One of the features of the meeting was 
the unanimous vote of the convention 
of a contribution of $1,000 to Mrs. A. L. 
McCain of Roy, Mont. Mrs. McCain is 
the widow of A. L. McCain, who was 
killed in a rifle battle with bandits who 
held up the First National Bank of Roy 
on June 13. Mr. McCain had no inter- 
est whatever in the First National Bank, 
but, in the interest of law and order, 
joined the posse of citizens to pursue the 
bandits, and the contribution was made 
as some evidence of the appreciation of 
the banking profession for the heroic 
service of Mr. McCain. 

Officers elected at the meeting for the 
ensuing year were as follows: President, 
Sam Stephenson, president First National 
Bank, Great Falls; Vice-President, F. F. 
Stranahan, president Stockmen’s National 
Bank, Fort Benton; Secretary-Treasurer, 
A. T. Hibbard; Member of Executive 
Council for A. B. A., F. T. Sterling, 
president Western Montana National 
Bank, Missoula. 


Replacing Worn Currency 


There is at present about $4,500,000,000 
of currency in circulation in the United 
States. While a considerable part of it 
at any given moment is in the safes of 
individuals, business concerns or banks, 
yet much of it is in people’s pockets or 
in process of passing from hand to hand, 
and so is subject to wear. In this country 
paper money, which forms about four- 
fifths of our whole supply of currency, 
is generally preferred above coin because 
of its lightness and convenience. But 
paper money wears out rapidly and has 
to be replaced frequently. The life of a 
$5 note, for example, is on the average 
about ten months, and in New York City 
is about two months less than the 
average. 


Overflowing Japan 


. Japan’s fundamental problem—the one 
out of which grow all other Japanese 
problems in which the world is interested 
—is that of great density of population 
coupled with an inadequate supply of food 
and raw materials. Fifty years ago the 
population of Japan proper was less than 
33,000,000. Today it is more than 
57,000,000. There has been an increase 
in five decades of more than 75 per cent., 
but there has been no corresponding in- 
crease in the country’s arable land.— 
From “Mysterious Japan,’ by Julian 
Street. 
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Claims Against Germany 


ECRETARY of State Hughes 
announced in Washington, on 
August 10, the signing of an 

agreement with Germany creating 
a commission by which American 
claims against Germany are to be 
determined. The agreement pro- 
vides for two commissioners, one to 
be named by each of the Govern- 
ments, and for an umpire to decide 
matters when the commissioners 
cannot agree. The categories of 
claims upon which the commission 
will pass are defined as follows: 


1. Claims of American citizens, aris- 
ing since July 31, 1914, in respect of 
damage to, or seizure of, their property, 
rights and interests, including any com- 
pany or association in which they are in- 
terested, within German territory as it 
existed on August 1, 1914; 

2. Other claims for loss or damage to 
which the United States or its nationals 
have been subjected with respect to in- 
juries to persons, or to property, rights 
and interests, including any company or 
association in which American nationals 
are interested, since July 31, 1914, as a 
consequence of the war; 

3. Debts owing to American citizens by 
the German Government or by German 
nationals. 


The agreement further provided 
that it shall “come into force on the 
date of its signature,” and therefore 
was not held by the Administration 
to be contingent upon ratification by 
the Senate. Simultaneous with the 
signing of the agreement came an- 
nouncement of the appointment of 
William R. Day, Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court, as umpire. 
President Harding designated the 
umpire upon the request of the 
German Government. 

The agreement apparently renders 
unnecessary a bill pending in Con- 
gress proposing an American Com- 
mission to pass upon claims of 
American citizens and authorizing 
utilization of German properties 
now controlled by the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian to satisfy American 
claims. Apparently, also, this agree- 


ment does away with the necessity - 


for a treaty with Germany setting 
up a joint claims commission, and 
the Alsop claim against Chile, set- 
tled by Secretary of State Knox, 
without reference to Congress, has 
been cited as a precedent for the 


present action of the Administra- 
tion. 


private baths. 
sitting for meals.) 


PARIS 


By Magnificent New 


Cunard S. S. “SCYTHIA” 


Specially Chartered 


Twin-Screw Turbine Oil-Burner, 20,000 Tons 
Sailing Jan. 30, 1923, returning April 2, visiting 


EGYPT 


Madeira, Portugal, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, 
Holy Land, Turkey, Greece, Italy, Sicily, 
Riviera, Monte Carlo, Etc. 


The “Scythia” is a veritable floating palace, with spacious decks, 
lounges, veranda cafes, 2 elevators, commodious state-rooms with 
running water and large wardrobes; 
The famous Cunard cuisine and service. 


Free optional return passage at later date by 
any Cunard Steamer from France or England 


Rates, deck plans, itinerary and full information on request. 
limited to 450 guests. Early reservation advisable | 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


489 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
219 So. 15th ST., PHILADELPHIA 


Established 1875 


bedrooms and suites with 
(Only one 


Apply to 


LONDON 


Fred Collins Memorial Fund 


“The Fred Collins Memorial Fund” is 
being raised by Tennessee bankers as a 
memorial to the late Fred Collins of 
Memphis, Tennessee, who had so many 
friends all over the country. This fund 
will be used to provide loans at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee for worthy students 
who are too poor to pay their expenses. 
This was regarded by the committee as a 
more fitting and more enduring memorial 
than marble and bronze. Fred Collins 
was himself a graduate of the University 
of Tennessee, and was a great friend of 
young men. 

Dwight Armstrong, vice- -president of 
the Commercial Trust and Savings Bank, 
Memphis, Tennessee, is chairman‘ of the 


fund. He reports phenomenal progress, 
and states that on account of the great 
number of checks sent by friends beyond 
the borders of Tennessee it has been 
officially decided to yield to the requests 
of those banker friends and accept all 
voluntary contributions from out of the 
state. 

A portion of the annual dues of the 
Tennessee Bankers Association is set 
for this fund, and personal contributions 
are being received from bankers of the 
state. It is planned to raise in the state 
$25,000 within a period of four years. 
It is thought that this amount will be 
greatly augmented by voluntary contri- 
butions from friends outside the state. 


he 
f 
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Sixth Annual Meeting 


HE sixth annual meeting of the 

State Bank Division of the Ameri- 

can Bankers Association will be 
held in the afternoon of October 2 at the 
Commodore Hotel, New York City, in 
connection with the forty-eighth annual 
convention of the American Bankers 
Association. The principal speakers. will 
be Eugene Meyer, Jr., managing director 
of the War Finance Corporation, whose 
subject will be “Financing Agriculture,” 
and Marshall Cousins, Commissioner of 
Banking of the State of Wisconsin, who 
will speak on “Practical Problems of 
State Banking.” The usual public forum 
principles of the Division, in the form 
of general discussion from the floor, will 
be made one of the special features of 
the program this year, and it is expected 
that this will be productive of frank 
discussion of a number of important ques- 
tions. . 


Blue-Sky Legislation 


The National Association of Super- 
visors of State Banks, at its recent con- 
vention in Detroit, resolved that: 

“We reaffirm the resolution of the last 
annual convention relative to the so-called 
blue-sky legislation, and that we approve 
of the enactment of laws by the legis- 


latures of the respective states, prohibit- . 


ing the sale and offering for sale of the 
stocks, shares, bonds, debentures and 
certificates of indebtedness of companies, 
syndicates and corporations, until author- 
ity has been obtained from the state 
permitting such sales or offering for sale, 
and we recommend such laws especially 
provide every company, syndicate, cor- 
poration or other organization, be re- 
quired to file a complete and detailed 
report of the business, supported by its 
sworn statement of the officers and 
directors, and that it be further required 
that an abstract of such statement in such 
form as may be required by the super- 
vising authority of the state, be published 
in newspapers of general circulation as 
the supervising authority may direct, be- 
fore any permit authorizing the offering 
for sale of such securities becomes ef- 
fective, and we further recommend that 
the making of a false statement, or the 
concealing of material information as to 
the organization, condition, or business of 
the company or corporation by the of- 
ficers, directors, or agents thereof, be 
punished by a severe fine and imprison- 
ment. We believe that this is a subject 
upon which there should be general legis- 
lation by the Congress in restricting the 
use of the mails in making offerings of 
securities, the sale of which has not been 
authorized by a supervising authority, 
and we also believe the legislature of each 
state should adopt such legislation as 
the conditions in the state may require. 
We recommend that all proposed legisla- 


tion on the subject be most carefully con- 
sidered before being adopted, that legit- 
imate, honest business enterprises may 
not be unduly retarded in their develop- 
ment, and we further recommend that 
there be cooperation between the so-called 
‘blue-sky’ departments of the respective 
states.” 


Cooperative Reclamation 


Bankers in the cut-over timber sections 
of Minnesota, Michigan and Wisconsin, 
and to some degree in the cotton and 
turpentine states of the south and the 
lumber sections of North Carolina, have 
given effective help to the farmers in 
financing the reclamation of their lands. 
In Wisconsin, for example, a good many 
carloads of high explosives for land 
clearing have been bought directly by the 
banks and distributed in small lots to the 
farmers, whose notes have been taken 
in payment. In other cases the banks 
have loaned to the local dealers, located 
at central points, sufficient funds to make 
carload purchases of explosives, which 
the dealers have then distributed, taking 
the farmers’ paper in settlement. The 
result in Wisconsin, Minnesota and Mich- 
igan has been that instead of buying in- 
dividually in lots of 100 or 200 pounds 
of dynamite at a time, the farmers have 
been enabled to buy in community car- 
loads of 20,000 pounds, either through 
their local banks or through local deal- 
ers financed by their banks, at savings 
of from $1,100 to $1,500 a car. The 
agricultural departments of several of 
the state universities; particularly the 
University of Wisconsin, have done ex- 
cellent work in educating the settlers in 
the use of explosives for land clearing 
and in pointing the way to the forma- 
tion of farmers’ clubs and county land 
clearing associations through which, gen- 
erally with the support of the local banks, 
explosives have been bought cooperatively 
at substantial savings to the farmers. 

A representative of one of the largest 
manufacturers of explosives writes: “It 
is also my belief that explosives are be- 
ing used for land clearing just about as 
rapidly as the settlers can absorb the ex- 
pense and produce productive land suffi- 
cient to carry the investment. It must 
be remembered that cleared land is not 
often productive within a year of clear- 
ing, only certain sections being profitably 
productive within the first growing season 
after clearing, and it is my opinion that 
it is better for settlers to put a propor- 
tionate part of their acreage under cul- 
tivation each year, than to have a finan- 
cially supported program which would 
result in the clearing at once of the land, 
without the facilities to handle, either in 
the way of finance, labor or machinery. 
The best results have been through clear- 
ing four or five acres each year, making 
the land pay for the labor, work and ma- 
chinery as it comes along.” 
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What Country Banks Are Doing 


This is from Missouri: “The Amer- 
ican Bankers Association will become 
more valuable to the country banks when 
the association gives more consideration to 
what the country bank is doing. Just 
now, for example, the country banker is 
making the most heroic effort the world 
has known to protect and sustain the 
farmers in the primitive industry, agri- 
culture. And it is a fact that the country 
banker is not receiving the help that he 
should receive from credit sources to sus- 
tain the agricultural interests of his par- 
ticular community. To be more explicit, 
farmers’ notes that were a year ago 
good beyond a doubt, being secured by 
cattle and other live stock as well as 
farm lands, have now become loans with 
great risk attached, owing to the depre- 
ciation of property. City banks or the 
Federal reserve bank, through which the 
country banker obtains his credit, place 
upon the country bank the entire element 
of risk to maintain and safeguard agri- 
culture. And the situation has become 
further complicated by the fact that deed 
of trust notes are not accepted as col- 
lateral, simply because they are not liquid 
assets. While the country banker is just 
a little dot in the great finances of this 
country, at the same time, if all these 
little dots were destroyed I do not think 
the city banks’ interest would obtain. 
The country banker renders a service as 
a personality and conducts a business that 
entitles him to more consideration than 
he has yet had.” 


New Banks Where Not Needed 


A state banker in Washington says: 
“We are opposed to new banks where 
they are not needed. That is where a 
bank is established more on account of 
jealousy than for improving conditions. 
Where in a small town deposits do not 
exceed $750,000 and the people estab- 
lished run a good bank—as much as if 
they had competition—giving the proper 
accommodations, I think the community 
is better off in having this one good 
bank with sufficient capital and surplus, 
than in dividing the business. Charters 
should be refused unless a sufficient num- 
ber of people do signify that the old bank 
does not render the most up-to-date 
services. ‘The same should be true in 
suburban districts up to a million dollars, 
for in either case it will only weaken the 
older institution in earning power and 
the second bank seldom does any good 
if the old bank is sound.” 


Country Banks in the Federal 
Reserve System 


A North Carolina banker contributes the 
following in connection with the par col- 
lection controversy: “There ought to be 
some action of Congress of such nature 
as would make it possible for small banks 
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Close comparison causes the remarkable 
value of the good Maxwell to stand out 
unmistakably. It is generally agreed now that 
only high ideals expressed in fine manu- 
facturing, can produce a car of such beauty, 
stamina, and economy, at such a price. 


Cord tires, non-skid front and rear; disc steel wheels; drum type lamps; 
Alemite lubrication; motor-driven electric horn; unusually long 
springs; deep, wide, roomy seats; new type water-tight windshield 


MAXWELL MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
MAXWELL MOTOR CO., OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONT. 


“The Good 


MAAW EL 


When writing to advertisers please mention the “Journal of the American Bankers Association.” 
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N every part of the world as Bankers think of this 
marvellous producing region, we want the name 
of this Bank to enter their minds first. 


To serve their interests, a great modern twenty- 
four story bank and office building was erected. It, 
like Detroit’s great manufacturing plants, is equipped 
and organized to handle business quickly and well. 


More than twenty thousand items pass through 
this Bank daily from corresponding banks who think 
of us as “‘First’”’ in the Great Lakes Region. 


(Formerly First & Old Detroit National Bank) 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


DETROIT 


MICHIGAN 


The First National Bank, the Central Savings Bank and the 
First National Company of Detroit, are under one ownership. 


to receive something for their work in 
connection with checks collected by them. 
We have been on the par list ever since 
the order was given by the Federal re- 
serve bank that all checks should be col- 
lected at par, but we do not believe it 
is right that all this work should be 
done for nothing. Some arrangement 
ought to be made by which the Federal 
reserve bank and the large banks that 
benefit from deposits in Federal reserve 
centers should be compelled to pay a 


reasonable amount to be set aside and 
to be paid pro rata to the banks of the 
country for the collection of checks ac- 
cording to the business done by each one. 
It is not right that the Federal reserve 
banks should make 100 per cent. while 
the small banks that really do the busi- 
ness of the country should be crowded 
out of existence because they are unable 
to make profits enough to keep them 
alive. Our country demands banks in 
small centers of population as well as in 


large centers. If these small banks have 
to quit business the whole people will 
suffer. Why should not the Federal 
reserve banks bear a part of the expense 
of collecting the millions of checks that 
have to be handled daily? We have been 
told by the Federal reserve system that 
if our accounts were so small that they 
would not pay us, we should make a 
service charge, but if the managers of 
the Federal reserve system would stop 
to think, or if they were in close enough 
contact with the country bank problems, 
they would readily know that the small 
depositor and the farmer would not pay 
a service charge for the privilege of de- 
positing his money, preferring to carry 
it in his pocket, and in this manner 
millions of dollars would be hoarded. 
This is not idle talk, as the writer has 
had many conversations with farmers 
along these lines, and in every instance 
they have said that they could just as 
well carry their money in their pockets as 
to pay for depositing it.” 


Credit Policy 


The Committee on Agriculture of the 
Arkansas Bankers Association recently 
sent the following poster to every banker 
in the state, “and invariably,” says E. J. 
Bodman, chairman of the committee, 
“they are posting it in a conspicuous 
place.” 


Our Crepit Poticy 


While this bank is vitally interested 
and affected by the crop plans of this 
community we do not presume to have 
the right to direct the farm plans for this 
locality. 

We ‘eel that we have a right, however, 
to determine fundamental policies that 
are necessary in order for this bank to 
give the farmer credit. 

No money will be loaned the farmer 
for the purpose of buying feed. 

No money will be knowingly loaned the 
merchant for the purpose of buying feed 
that is to be sold to the farmer. 

This bank will loan money to the 
farmer only when his crop plans provide 
for ample acreage necessary to produce 
food for the people on the place and the 
feed for the animals. 

This policy is necessary to protect the 
interests of our depositors, whose money 
we are lending. The above policy has 
proven safe and sound. 

A suggested base for feed acreage as 
taken from government reports is as 
follows: Corn, five acres, and hay crops, 
two acres for each work animal, and 
ample acreage in feed and hay crops and 
pasturage for the cows, hogs, and other 
animals on the place. 

This bank will do all it can to aid 
farmers who are entitled to credit in 
the purchase of milk cows, hogs and 
poultry necessary to provide milk, meat 
and eggs for family consumption. 

A farmer with hay in the barn, corn in 
the crib, meat in the smoke- house, and 
with poultry, eggs and cream to sell, is 
usually in good standing with this bank. 

These principles are in conformity 
with policies as adopted by the farmers 
in convention in Little Rock, 


Pray Sare—Don’t GAMBLE. 
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Discrimination Against State 
Banks 


An Oregon correspondent says: “It 
is a fact well known to all state bank- 
ers that the United States Government 
is working against the operation of state 
banks in every way that they possibly 
can. The operation of the postal sav- 
ings banks’ funds is one case. When 
this law was first enacted it was specifi- 
cally stated that no bank would be dis- 
criminated against that could qualify. 
We had the postal account from the time 
it started but as soon as we had a com- 
petitor (national) bank they took the 
account there, and had it been $50,000 
it would have gone at once the same as 
though it was only $1,000, so that there 
was a chance that if we had been so 
shortsighted as to have taken a large 
amount we would have been seriously 
embarrassed by such withdrawal. This 
bank had been here fifteen years, the 
national bank had just started, and if this 
situation exists in other places it is a 
condition that is detrimental in the ex- 
treme to state banks, and every effort 
should be put forth by the American 
Bankers Association to correct it. It is 
unfair, un-American and_ reprehensible 
and there can be no benefits that will 
justify such action. And yet they advise 
me that such is the law.” 


Interest Rates and Investments 


“IT am convinced,” says a western 
banker, “that a strong campaign should 
now be inaugurated for the purpose of 
convincing bankers’ throughout the 
country that they should lower the rate 
of interest being paid on balances. Re- 
cently I met many bankers who told me 
that they were paying from 4 per cent. 
to 4%4 per cent. These same bankers 
were seeking investments that would 
yield them from 5% per cent. to 6 per 
cent. In order to get the high yield, I 
am very fearful that they will take on 
investments that should never find their 
way into the portfolio of any bank.” 


Bank Superintendents Would 
Limit Branch Banks 


The National Association of Super- 
visors of State Banks at its recent con- 
vention adopted the following: “Resolved 
that inasmuch as it appears that national 
banks are starting a movement to estab- 
lish branch banks in some of the larger 
cities, which may prove to be unjust and 
disadvantageous to state banks in states 
where the law prohibits state banks from 
establishing branches, we protest to the 
Comptroller of the Currency against per- 
mitting national banks to establish 
branches in those localities where the 
state law prohibits state banks froni 
establishing branches.” 


Payment for Services 


A North Carolina banker says that he 
cannot see why a bank should not be 
paid for whatever services it may render 
as much as anyone else. The country 
bank is at the “end of the line,” and has 
to deal with a different class of people 
from those dealt with by the city bank. 


Tew Temas 
Irving National , 


Gives Instant 
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Bank 


oervice to Patrons 


C ~Jhe 


New Improved 


Standardized by Dankers Everywhere 


The Irving National Bank, Woolworth Building, New York 
City, after installing one Brandt, found the equipment indispensable 
and now use 71 Brandts in its main building and branches ; each 
successive purchase constituting a repeated indorsement of the 
dependable service rendered by the Brandt Automatic Cashier. 

The Brandt at any teller’s window indicates two things: that customers 
get service measured by seconds; that tellers are relieved from the drudgery 


of computing, selecting, counting and then recounting coins by the head and 
hand method. 


Press one key on a Brandt and instantly the required combination of 
coins are ready for delivery. No building up or computing necessary. One 
key does it all. Operation as simple as pushing a buzzer button. Auto- 
matic Locking Device makes it fool-proof. 


Every Bank needs a Brandt. Prove this to your own satisfaction and 
profit by learning more about this mind and minute saver, used by over 
26,000 indorsers. 


Write for your copy of the booklet 
“When Minutes Mean Dollars.” 


BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER 
Serving Bankers, Retailers, Paymasters 
Brandt Manufacturing Co., Executive Offices and Factory, Watertown, Wis. 
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“It is a difficult matter,” he says, “for 
the country bank to require the payment 
of exchange charges from their custom- 
ers, as many of them are illiterate and 
cannot be made to comprehend the jus- 
tice of such charges, and if these banks 
receive anything for such services as they 
may render, it must be gotten in an in- 
direct way. Great stress has been and 
is being laid on the importance of secur- 
ing from the public generally every de- 
posit possible in order that the finances 
of the country should be mobile. So far 
as I can see, the so-called par collections 
instituted by the Federal reserve banks 
have been of but little good, and if there 


HE development of closer rela- 
tions with Canada, the initiative in 
which was taken when the Admin- 
istrative Committee of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association visited Montreal 
last month, is an undertaking in which 
is combined fraternal duty, commercial 
duty and business opportunity worthy the 
keen attention of American bankers and 
American business men everywhere. 
The greatness of Canada is difficult to 
realize. The Department of the Interior 
in its “Compact Facts” touches the high 
points: 


Canada covers 3,729,665 square miles of 
which 3.37 per cent. is water. It is 
equal in area to the United States with 
Alaska, the Philippines, and all other 
possessions, but has a population only 
equal to that of New York City and 
Chicago. 

POPULATION. —8,769,489 ; an increase 
of 63 per cent. over the population in 
1901. At this rate children now living 
will see Canadians outnumbering the 
poms white population of the whole 

ritish Empire. 

IMMIGRATION.—Total for year end- 
ing March 31, 1921, 148,477. Of these 
74,262 came from the British Isles and 
48,059 from the United States of 
America. 

NATIONAL DEBT—Canada’s net na- 
tional debt increased from $335,996,850 
in 1914 to $2,372,585,984 on January 31, 
1922, or from $43 per head to $255. 

BANKS.—The eighteen chartered banks 
had on January 1, 1921, 4,676 branches 
in Canada and 200 others in the West 
Indies, North and South America and 
Europe. 

INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES.—Total 
invested $1,672,365,982; Canada 56 per 
cent.; British 9 per cent.; American 34 
per cent. 

Americans own 700 factories in 
Canada. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—Trade 

balance sheet to March 31, 1921— 


$856,176,820 
213,973,562 


$1,240,158,882 


has been any it has accrued more par- 
ticularly to the wholesaler who is in a 
position to protect himself against this 
small cost usually charged by the banks, 
in the price of his goods. The Federal 
reserve bank’s position is tantamount to 
saying to the banks, ‘When you accept 
the deposit of your customer you entail 
on yourself the obligation to pay such 
customer’s checks at any time and at such 
places as he may elect without notice to 
you and without cost to him.’ This, you 
see, is a hardship on the country bank, 
which has to carry large balances with 
its correspondents in order that it may 
have funds at such points as will place 


Know Canada Better 


$560,701,936 
314,228,671 
91,525,372 
27'522.329 
216,449,811 


$1,210,428,119 


$1,240,158,882 


COAL.—Canada has the only two coal 
regions on the sea coasts of North 
America. One, Nova Scotia, has actual 
reserves of 2,000 million, the other, 
British Columbia, 23,000 million metric 
tons of high grade bituminous. Cana- 
da’s “probable reserve” trebles the 
amount of her “actual reserve” (415 
thousand million tons) and represents 
16 per cent. of the estimated coal re- 

‘ serves of the world. 

COAL PRODUCTION, IMPORTS 
AND EXPORTS.—In 1921 Canada 
imported from U. S. A. 18,101,620 tons; 
exported 1,987,276; 14,942,418, 
valued at $4.97 at 

LENGTHS OF SEVEN RIVERS IN 
CANADA— 

Miles 


Mackenzie (with Peace, 1,085).... 2,525 

St. Lawrence (without Ottawa, 685) 1,900 

Nelson (with South Saskatchewan, 
1,205, but without North Sas- 
katchewan, 760) 

Churchill 

Fraser 

Yukon (in Canada) 

Columbia (in Canada) 

CANALS.—The tonnage passing through 
the Sault Ste. Marie canals in the six 
open months is more than double the 
combined amount of the tonnage that 
passes through the Suez and Panama 
Canals in the full year. 

RAILWAYS.—Total steam mileage in 
Canada (1920) was 38,896, or 1 mile 
for 225 persons; in U. S. A., 1 mile 
for 390. 

Electric railways—2,400 miles in 1919. 

SHIPBUILDING.—Number of vessels 
on register, 8,573; tonnage, 1,498,431; 
value, $74,921,550. 

GOVERNMENT MERCHANT MA- 
RINE (LTD.).—The Government fleet 
consists of 65 steel ships ranging from 
2.800 to 10.500 dead weight tonnage. 
These vessels are now all in commis- 
sion. 
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it in a position to comply with these 
requirements.” 


Branch Banking in California 


Hon. Jonathan S. Dodge, Superintend- 
ent of Banks of California, reports that 
the Bank of Italy has 54 branches ; the 
Los Angeles Trust & Savings Bank 45; 
the California Bank of Los Angeles 28; 
the Hellman banks of Los Angeles 16; 
the Security Bank of Los Angeles 13; 
the Citizens’ Trust & Savings Bank of 
Los Angeles 11; the Anglo-California 
Trust Company of San Francisco 5; and 
the Mercantile Trust Company of. San 
Francisco 4. 


FARM LANDS.—Of the 300 million 
acres fit for farming in Canada, one- 
third is in farm holdings; only one- 
sixth is cultivated; 250 million acres 
await the plough or tractor and the 


man. 

WHEAT.—The interior plain of Canada 
and the’ plains of Russia are the 
world’s reserve granaries for hard 
spring wheat. The record production 
of Canadian wheat is 393,542,600 
bushels (1915). 

MILLING.—600 Canadian flour mills 
have an annual capacity of 35,000,000 
barrels. The mill of the Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., at Port Colborne, Ont., 
has a capacity of 12,000 barrels in 24 
hours. 

CATTLE.—Canadian cattle numbered 
— in 1920 and 10,206,205 in 

FORESTS.—Next to Russia and the U. 
S. A., Canada has the largest forest 
resources in the world. 

COBALT.—The Cobalt and adjoining 
areas of the Timiskaming district, On- 
tario, have been for several years the 
chief source of the world’s supply of 
cobalt. 

COPPER.—The record production was 
117,150,028 pounds in 1916. Production 
in 1920. 81,000,691 pounds; in 1921, 
53,467,795 pounds. 

GOLD.—Growth of output in 30 years: 


1892 1921 Record 
oz. oz. 


All Canada..43,905 924,374 
B. Col 19,327 (1894) 149,347 
4,233 65,991 1,077,553 
Ontario 707,470 707,470 
NICKEL.—The Sudbury district of On- 
tario produces 80 per cent. of the 
world’s nickel requirements. 


SILVER.—Canada reached the high 
mark of 32,869,264 ounces of silver in 
1910, a few years after discovery of 
the rich ores of Cobalt and adjoining 
areas. 

But the greatness of Canada is not in 
its domains as much as in the great soul 
of its people, which rises above any sta- 
tistical reduction. As extensive as is the 
interchange of the peoples of the United 
States and Canada, it will be recalled 
that 48,000 Americans settled over the 
line in 1921. Closer contact and better 
understanding cannot fail to be of mutual 
commercial advantage to the two coun- 
tries, 


Cr. 
By United States.......... 
U. Kingdom........... 
Debit balance........ 29,230,763 
Dr. 
To United States.......... 
U. Kingdom........... 
Empire ...........6.4. 52,029,126 
France 19,138,062 
98,841,312 
‘ 
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What year was the Bank of North America, 
Philadelphia, established? 

Eastland, Texas, had five banks, now only 
Which one is left? 

When was the Guaranty Trust Company 
chartered? What are its assets? 

What is George Reynold’s correct title in 
the Continental & Commercial National 
Bank of Chicago? 

What banks do a trust company business? 

What states have passed a ‘‘Blue Sky Law’’? 

What is 
Texas? 

In what states is the National Negotiable 
Instrument law in force? 


one. 


usury in’ New Hampshire? In 


“‘days of grace’’? 


In what states are there 

What is the legal age of women in Indiana? 

What railroads cross northern North Da- 
kota? 

What is the contract rate of interest per- 
missible on a 
Connecticut? 

What is the rate in New York on a loan over 
$300.00? 

What does it cost to buy an express money 
order for $75.00? 


loan of $300.00, or less, in 


What is the weight limit for a package by 
parcel post to Panama? 

What is the rate per pound on a package 
shipped to the sixth zone? 

What is the fee on a $38.00 domestic mon- 
ey order? 

Is there a bank at Bydgoszcz-Cdansk, 
Poland? 

Where is St. Pierre et Miquelon? 

What are the boundaries of the 
Federal Reserve District? 

What are the legal holidays'in Mississippi? 
In Oregon? 

What is the A. B. A. number for the First 
State Bank, Lonetree, N. D.? 

What are the principal correspondents of 
the First National Bank, Hastings, Pa.? 

Where should a claim against a party in 
Farmington, lowa, be sent? 

When was the ‘‘Blue Sky”’ Act incorporated 
in the Tennessee Laws? 


Twelfth 


Who are the directors of the Northern Na- 
tional Bank, Duluth, Minnesota? 

In what Federal Reserve, District is Yell- 
ville, Arkansas? 

What became of the Krause State Savings 
Bank of Chicago? 

What banks are affiliated members.of Chi- 
cago Clearing House? 

Who are the directors of the First National 
Bank of Cedar Grove, Indiana? 


What state banks, savings and trust com- 
panies are members of the Federal Reserve? 

What is the legal rate of interest in Hawaii? 

Who are theofficials of the American Bank- 
ers Association? 

Where is the office of the secretary of the 
Investment Bankers Association of America? 

What is the name of the Chief Bank Exam- 
iner in North Carolina? 

Has Zanesville, Ohio, a 
association? 


clearing house 

How many reserve cities are there in the 
United States? 

Where is the bank of the Fifth Federal 
Reserve District located? What is its transit 
number? 

Is there a bank in Anniston, Alabama, that 
solicits collections? 

In what part of the state is Chula Vista, 
California? 

What city is the county seat of Canyon 
County, Idaho? 

What is the population of Tipton, Iowa? 

Who is the cashier of the First National 
3ank, Cumberland, Maryland? 

How 
Alaska? 


In what state are the most banks? 


many national banks are there in 


State banks? 


What are the two county seats of Choctaw 
County, Mississippi? 

What is the correct spelling of the name of 
the President of the Bank of Italy? 

What is the population of Fork, South 
Is there a bank there? 

Who is Chairman of the Board of the City 
National Bank of Amsterdam, New York? 

Where are the different offices of the Na- 
tional City Company of New York located? 
Give their phone numbers? 


Carolina? 


What time is it in ’Frisco when it is 12.25 
In New York? 

What bank in Chicago is correspondent of 
the Chemical National Bank of New York? 

What branches has the National Bank of 
South Africa? Where located? 


Can a money order be made payable to 
more than one person or firm? 


What are the names of al! 
the banks in Chicago? 

What is the limited wei 
package to Ecuador? 

How many calls ha 
Comptroller of the 


Who is a good pat 
ton, D. C.? 


What are the 


When writing to advertisers please mention the “Journal of the American Bankers Association.” 
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HE annual meeting of the Clear- 
ing House Section, which will be 
held Monday morning, October 2, 
at 9.30 o’clock, Ball Room, Hotel 
Commodore, New York, promises to be 


one of the convention’s most interesting 


sessions. John R. Washburn, president 
of the Section and vice-president of the 
Continental and Commercial National 
Bank, Chicago, will preside. It was de- 
cided to eliminate the reading of the re- 
ports of the secretary, the chairman of 
the Executive Committee, as well as the 
report of the chairman of the Acceptance 
Committee. The reports will be printed 
in full in the annual proceedings. This 
will enable us to give more time to the 
illuminating addresses of our principal 
speakers, as well as the discussion per- 
taining to the clearing house idea and 
the clearing house system of examina- 
tion. 

John McHugh, president of the Me- 
chanics and Metals National Bank, New 
York City, and a past president of the 
Section, will be one of the principal 
speakers on our program, together with 
L. F. Loree, president Delaware & Hud- 
son Company, one of the foremost rail- 
road men of the country. Following the 
addresses of the above speakers an open 
discussion on the Clearing House Ex- 
aminer idea will take place from the floor 
—and will be one of the special features 
again this year. This will enable all 
present to ask any question pertaining to 
the clearing house system of examination. 


Your Reservations 


As secretary of your Clearing House 
Association, we ask you to notify all 
member banks sending a representative to 
the annual convention of the American 
Bankers Association to be held in New 
York City the week of October 2 to send 
in their reservations immediately, if they 
have not already done so, to the Hotel 
Committee, A. B. A. Convention, Harvey 
D. Gibson, Chairman, 334 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


The larger hotels are filling up rapidly 
and if any particular hotel is desired 
reservations should be sent in at once. 


Examiners’ Meeting 


A special meeting for all clearing 
house examiners attending the American 
Bankers Association convention the 
week of October 2 has been called for 
Tuesday afternoon, October 3, at 2.30 
o’cluck, in the New York Chapter rooms, 
15 West 37th Street. This will be one 


of the most important conferences of the 
Clearing House Section and an oppor- 
tunity will be given to those present to 
discuss such questions as uniform methods 
of examination, uniform reports, methods 


Our Annual Meeting 


of valuing and classifying assets, sys- 
tems of safeguard, audit control, etc. We 
cordially invite all clearing house man- 
agers who are interested to attend. 


Meeting for Managers 


On Wednesday afternoon, October 4, 
at 2 o’clock in the New York Chapter 
rooms, 15 West 37th Street, a meeting 
for all clearing house managers will be 
held. The purpose of this meeting will 
be to discuss the clearing house idea and 
the problems confronting the managers 
in their work. We want the manager or 
secretary of every clearing house asso- 
ciation present, if possible. This will be 
your meeting. 


Country Banks’ Credit Bureau 


The article which appeared in the July 
issue of the JouRNAL outlining the opera- 
tions of the credit bureau in the Rich- 
mond, Va., Clearing House, stimulates 
interest in a suggestion made frequently 
in recent months, that there should be 
some plan devised by which interior 
bankers might have an interchange of in- 
formation with reference to the borrow- 


. ings of customers in their vicinity. 


In a middle western state two farmers 
recently borrowed in excess of $125,000 
from various banks near at home, when 
fifteen or twenty thousand dollars would 
have been the limit of credit to which 
they were entitled. The various banks 
made the loans, believing that the farm- 
ers had no other indebtedness, and were 
very much surprised when the crash came. 


In a meeting of a county association 
not long ago, in a different part of the 
same state, bankers were discussing with 
much interest the possibility of their 
finding some means of informing them- 
selves about the debts of their borrowers 
to other banks. A method was suggested 
which is somewhat similar to the Rich- 
mond plan, and which looks as though it 
might be practical in communities outside 
of the larger cities. 

The difficulty about initiating any such 
system seems to be chiefly in determining 
the man who will receive and redistribute 
the information. Obviously it would not 
be agreeable to the various banks to have 
an officer or employee of one of them 
in possession of a list of the loans of the 
other banks, but it does not seem impos- 
sible to agree upon some other person, 
such as the bank examiner for that dis- 
trict, some county official, such as the 
register of deeds, or some attorney in 
whose discretion all have confidence. 

Once the man has been determined on, 
it is fairly simple to let each bank send 
to him at stated periods, say each six 
months, or more frequently if desirable, 
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a list of all of their loans of $100 or of 
$500 or over, depending upon the com- 
munity and how closely the banks want 
to check the borrowings. In turn he can 
advise each of the banks the total amount 
which any of these borrowers owes to all 
of the other banks. 

The group might include all banks in 
the county or in any other limited terri- 
tory which seemed appropriate. 


Special investigation could be made if 
desirable at times other than the regular 
periods for reporting, but the need for 
that could be demonstrated as time went 
on. The plan has been submitted to a 
number of country bankers, who have 
not found fault with it, though to our 
knowledge it has not been tried out. 


Business Changes 


Recent changes in the executive staff 
of the Woodlawn Trust and Savings 
Bank of Chicago include the following: 
O. F. Ecklund, for ten years cashier of 
the First National Bank of Newton, 
Iowa, has been appointed vice-president 
of the Woodlawn; John W. Watson. 
cashier, has been promoted to the position 
of vice-president and cashier. Recently 
the bank qualified as a trust company, 
Theodore Jessup, long an assistant cash- 
ier, becoming Trust Officer. For some 
months Arthur W. Tobias has been presi- 
dent, and Charles M. Poague, chairman 
of the board. 


The Schenectady Trust Company has 
elected Joseph J. Barringer vice-president 
and treasurer, and Edward T. Rice vice- 
president and secretary. 


Farmers in the Pacific States in 1919 
had an average income of over $2,800; 
in the West North Central States their 
average was $2,300. These figures may 
be contrasted with the average of $1,160 
for farmers in New England, $1,340 in 
the South Atlantic States and less than 
a thousand in the East South Central 
States. The highest average income of 
farmers is found in California with 
$3,485, and the lowest in certain Southern 
and New England States, where it was 
less than $1,000. 

New York leads the states of the 
Union in both aggregate income and per 
capita income. 

The aggregate income received in New 
York in 1919, according to these fig- 
ures, was $9,047,859,000, or more than 
one-eighth of the entire income in the 
United States. At the other end of the 
scale is Nevada with a total income of 


$65,791,000. 


CLEARING HOUSE SECTION 
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‘‘The only book I need to keep now is my Bank Book!”’ 


Here’s the SIMPLE Way to Keep 
Depositors Coming in at 
Regular Intervals 


This solves the problem of teaching new depositors “‘how to save’’ systematically 


This ad appears in the leading publication making the value of this 50c each so 
you’re giving 50 cents when give a depositor Susie-Savit’s Home Cash Register. 


: 50; Cand this ad brings this Dollar 


First aid to Housekeepers 


It helps you PUT money in the bank. It 
helps you have the rent money when 
it’s due —the milk bills, the ice bills, the 
butcher and grocer are ‘all cared for —it 
saves the money for the kids’ schooling 
and college expenses. It has the money 
for the Doctor when you NEED it. Get this, 
YOuR first aid to a money when you 
mood it, it only costs fifty cents postpaid. 
ere it is — 


SUSIE SAVIT’S 
Put and Take 


CASH REGISTER 


for the Home 
You'll like it because you don’t have to be a book- 
keeper touseit. It always basmoney when you needit. 
Order two for a dollar and give one to your best 
friend. It’s guaranteed to last a year. 


If you order two and send a dollar in 
stamps, money order or check we will 
send you achart that has helped 20,000 
housewives. Charge alone for this chart 


Special terms to Banks, Dealers, 
Church and YMCA Associa- 


today. If after you've used 


tions, and Teachersof Domestic 
Science—Write TODAY. 
Copyright '22 J.W. Lindau Jr., N.Y. 


Street or R. F. D. No. address............... 


Tear Out, Fill In and Mail This Coupon } 
19... 

SUSIE-SAVIT, 
14th Floor, 469 Seventh Ave. 1 
Enclosed please find $........ for . | 
Susie-Savit’s Home Cash Register as per offer i 
in American Bankers Journal. f 

i 


is $.50. Send $.50 and this ad for one 


days, it isn’t all I claim, send it back 
and I'll return your money. 


Address: Susie Savit (, 
469 Seventh Avenue, N. Y. City 


14th Floor-AB 469 Seventh Ave. 


Like every other woman, I 
hate to keep cash accounts, so 
I devised this plan to Budget 
my income without keeping any 
book except my Bank Book! 
This idea of mine is received 
with heartfelt thanks and open 
arms by women everywhere. 


I only made 2,000 of them, 
and a week after my first ad 
appeared in the New York 
Sunday Times, Globe, etc., I 
placed a manufacturing order 
for 100,000. 


‘Saving 


I’m swamped with 50c pieces 
and stamps, so I know Bankers 
will find my little system in 
demand and highly valued by 
women depositors. 


it for thirty 


401-359 
[| My price in 100 lots im- 
printed with three-line bank 


name and address is 25c each. 


Sample oneniuais to bankers, their wives, and 
bank employees for 50c silver or stamps, and my 
budget chart (50c), two for $1.00, postpaid. 


Get 100 and give one to each backward, slow depositor. 
Costs only $25.00 at 25c each. 


SUSIE-SAVIT 


(Save-It) 
New York City 


Copyright ’22 J. W. Lindau, Jr., N. Y. 
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There are frequent changes which come about through consolidations, mergers, liquidations and changes of title. 


Membership Changes 


REPORTED FROM JULy 26, 1922, to Aucust 25, 1922, INCLUSIVE 


The Executive 


Manager of the Association would appreciate receiving from members notice of any changes which occur, for the purpose of keeping 
the membership list correct and giving publicity through the columns of the JouRNAL. 


Carpenteria..... 


Guadalupe....... 
Hanford......... 


Lompoc......... 


Long Beach...... 
Los Alamos..... 
Manteca........ 
Oakland......... 
Oxnard......... 


Redlands........ 


Santa Barbara... 


Santa Maria..... 


Bank of Lamar converted into First 
National Bank. 


. Alhambra Savings & Commercial Bank 


succeeded by Los Angeles Trust & 
Savings Bank. 


.Commercial Trust & Savings Bank 


succeeded by Los Angeles Trust & 
Savings Bank. 

Fidelity Trust & Savings Bank suc- 
ceeded by Los Angeles Trust & 
Savings Bank. 

Bank of Santa Maria succeeded by Los 
Angeles Trust and Savings Bank. 
Farmers & Merchants National Bank 
succeeded by Los Angeles Trust & 

Savings Bank. 

Hollywood Savings Bank succeeded by 
Los Angeles Trust and Savings Bank. 

Lindsay National Bank succeeded by 
Los Angeles Trust and Savings Bank. 

Commercial Trust & Savings Bank suc- 
ceeded by Los Angeles Trust & 
Savings Bank. 

City National Bank succeeded by Los 
Angeles Trust and Savings Bank. 


. Bank of Santa Maria succeeded by Los 


Angeles Trust and Savings Bank. 


. Bank of South San Joaquin changed to 


Bank of Manteca. 
First Savings Bank changed to Ameri- 
can Bank. 


.First National Bank succeeded by Los 


Angeles Trust and Savings Bank. 

Savings Bank of Redlands merged with 
First National Bank as Los Angeles 
Trust & Savings Bank. 

Commercial Trust & Savings Bank suc- 
ceeded by Los Angeles Trust & 
Savings Bank. 

Bank of Santa Maria succeeded by Los 
Angeles Trust and Savings Bank. 


California....... 


Connecticut... ... 


Florida.......... 


Kentucky........ 


Michigan........ 


Minnesota....... 


Missouri......... 


Oklahoma........ 


. National Bank of Tulare succeeded by 

a Los Angeles Trust and Savings Bank. 

Producers Savings Bank merged with 
First National Bank as Los Angeles 
Trust & Savings Bank. 

West Haven......Orange Bank & Trust Compan 
changed to West Haven Bank 
Trust Company. 

Gainesville....... Florida National Bank changed to 
Florida Bank and Trust Company. 
.-Phoenix and Third Trust Company 

merged with Phoenix and Third 

National Bank as Phoenix National 

Bank and Trust Company. 
Oakwood........ Oakwood State Bank succeeded by 
Peoples’ State Bank, Detroit Post- 


Tulare.......... 


Lexington....... 


office. 
.Payday National Bank succeeded by 


Minneapolis..... 
Marquette National Bank. 


Kahoka.......... Kahoka Savings Bank reorganized as 
Farmers Trust Company of Clark 
County. 

eee Silver Bow National Bank consolidated 


with Metals Bank and Trust Com- 


pany. 
..Newcastle State Bank succeeded by 
American State Bank. 
Greene.......... The Juliand Bank succeeded by First 
National Bank. 


New York....... Barr and Schmeltzer succeeded by Barr 
Bros. and Company. 
New York....... Mercantile Bank of the Americas suc- 


ceeded by Bank of Central and South 
America, 

White Plains..... Central Bank of Westchester County 
changed to Central Trust Company 
of Westchester County. 


Lenapah......... Citizens National Bank changed to 
First National Bank. 
Want... Peoples Bank & Trust Company suc- 


ceeded by Bank of Wann. 


NO ORDER TOO LARGE AND NONE TOO SMALL 
FOR OUR PAINSTAKING ATTENTION 


she 


AMERICAN BANK SUPPLY CO. 


OPERATED AND CONTROLLED BY 
THORNTON-LEVEY CO. 


BANK OUTFITTERS 


2 rere) BOOKS, 


SPECIAL 


HALF-LENGTH FOLDED POCKET CHECKS 
Semi-Flexible Leatheroid Binding—25 Checks to the Book 
The Ideal Book for the Farmer, Stock Dealer or Professional Man to Carry in His Pocket 


HALF-LENGTH FOLDED POCKET CHECKS (Printed) 
Write for a Full Size Specimen Book 


$7.75 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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2 Equipped with Automatic 
= Self-Inking Device 


Write for further details regarding 
**Double 


Lock System’’ to 


this 


THE SAFE-GUARD CHECK WRITER—1#% Protection 


THE CHATHAM ano PHENIX NATIONAL BANK ©30 


THIS IS THE ONLY 
MACHINE THAT 


Will Protect ALL the 

Essential Parts of Your 

Check—The Paying Line 

—The Payee’s Name— 

The Numerals—and Will 

Prevent Dangerous Two- 
Line Checks. 


NEW YORK 


PAY TO THE 
ORDER.OF. 


B.CAREFUL SONS 


LITTLE GIANT 
BANK DIRECTOR 
Striking, Enduring, Dignified, 

Cheap and Effective 


Sold to one bank only in any 


town or city. 

Ttey bring local, as well as 
tourist, business if erected at 
principal crossings, junctions and 
prominent points on highways 

entering your city. They also advertise the city in which you live. 


Trey are furnisted with any Jettering desired. Can also be supplied for 


merchants or any other class of bus'ness. 


| 
| 
| Established 1876 


LITTLE GIANT COMPANY 
Mankato, Minn., 


Your Bank Needs 


Advertising 


institution in a pl 
impressive manner. 
easy to read, do not 


legibility. 
Our Book 


U. S.A. 


Unless You Use This Double Lock System Your Bank Account is at the Mercy of the 
Check Manipulator. 


THE SAFE-GUARD CHECK WRITER CO., Inc. - a YORK CITY 


CHIPPED GOLD 


SIGN TABLETS 


Signs that will identify your 


require no polishing. 
sands of Banks are using our 
Chipped Gold Signs and every 
one will testify to their superi- 
ority in elegance, character and 


BEEKMAN ST. 


Distinctive 


easing and 

That are 
tarnish and 
Thou- 


k Signs”’ 
Sent Free 


RAWSON & EVANS CO., 


711-713 Washington 
Blvd., Chicago 


Pennsylvania.....Harrisburg....... First National Bank succeeded by Com- Washington....../ Anacortes........Citizens Bank resumed. 
Industrial Trust ompany ater ; National Bank. 
Branch. West Virginia... .Sistersville....... Peoples National Bank merged with 
South Dakota....Tripp........... Tripp State Bank succeeded by Farmers Farmers & Producers National Bank 
& Merchants State Bank. . . as Union National Bank, 
Texas........... Bronte.......... First State Bank succeeded*by Guar-  Wisconsin....... -Ladysmith....... taken over by 
State Bank. Wyoming........ Marbleton State Bank Marbleton now 
Miles............ Miles National Bank resumed. ; . located at Big Piney. 
Virginia......... Emporia......... Citizens Bank of Emporia converted eee Kahului-Maui....Baldwin National Bank changed to 


into Citizens National Bank. 


New and Regained Members from July 26th to August 25th, 1922, Inclusive 


Alabama 
Parker Bank & Trust Company, Cullman 
61-147, 


Arkansas 
Farmers National Bank, Cotton Plant. 


California 


California Bank, 57th & Central Branch, 
Los Angeles 16-20. 

California Bank, Florence & Compton 
Branch, Los Angeles 16-20. 

Los Angeles Trust & Savings Bank, Jeffer- 
—- Arlington Branch, Los Angeles 

Los Angeles Trust & Savings Bank, Jef- 
ferson & Figueroa Branch, Los An- 
geles 16-54. 

Los Angeles Trust & Savings Bank, Main 
& Commercial Branch, Los Angeles 


16-54 
Los , Trust & Savings Bank, 
Melrose & Heliotrope Branch, Los 


Angeles 16-54. 
Los Angeles Trust & Savings Bank, Ninth 
Figueroa Branch, Los ‘Angeles 16-54. 
Los Angeles Trust & Savings Bank, 9th 
& San Pedro Branch, Los Angeles 16-54. 
Los Angeles Trust & Savings Bank, Pico 
& Valencia Branch, Los Angeles 16-54. 
Los Angeles Trust & Savings Bank, Sec- 
—- Fremont Branch, Los Angeles 


Bank, 


Savings 
Los 


Los Angeles Trust & 
Branch, 


Seventh & Valencia 
Angeles 16-54. 
Los Angeles Trust & Savings Bank, Sixth 
& Flower Branch, Los Foe roy 16-54. 


Los Angeles Trust & Savings Bank, 
Tenth & Broadway’ Branch, Los 
Angeles 16-54. 

Los Angeles Trust & Savings Bank, 


Western & Santa Monica Branch, Los 
Angeles 16-54. 

Los Angeles Trust & Savings Bank, 
Whittier Boulevard Branch, Los An- 
geles 16-54. 

Los Angeles Trust 

- Orcutt 90-932. 


Colorado 
San Luis State Bank, San Luis 82-423. 


District of Columbia 


Riggs National Bank, 

ce, Washington 15-3. 

Riggs National Bank, 14th & Park Road 
flice, Washington’ 15-3. 


Georgia 
Wage Earners Savings Bank, Savannah 
38-60. 


& Savings Bank, 


Dupont Circle 


Illinois 


First State Bank, Barrington 70-1156. 
Bethalto State Bank, Bethalto 70-2060. 


Baldwin Bank, Ltd. 


a National Bank, Caledonia 70- 

First State Bank, Cutler 70-2035. 

First Trust & Savings Bank, De Kalb 
70-263. 

Elmwood Park State Bank, Chicago P. O., 
Elmwood Park 70-2036. 

wieere State & Savings Bank, Fillmore 


Morton Grove Trust . Savings Bank, 
Morton Grove 70-1744 

Niles Center State Bank, Niles Center 
70-1494, 


Indiana 
“a National Bank, Washington 71- 


Kansas 
First National Bank, Attica 83-1134, 
Farmers State Bank, Lenora 83-611. 
Kentucky 
~—— Exchange Bank, Beattyville 7%. 


Michigan 
Grand Rapids National Bank, Burton 
Heights Branch, Grand Rapids 74-2. 


Grand Rapids National Bank, Hall & 
Division Branch, Grand Rapids 74-2. 

Grand Rapids National Bank, Michigan 
& Grand Branch, Grand Rapids 74-2, 
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Grand Rapids National Bank, Stocking & 
4th Branch, Grand Rapids 74-2. 


Spring Lake State Bank, Spring Lake 
74-060. 


Minnesota 
Chippewa County State Bank, Monte- 
video 75-152. 
Mississippi 
Peoples Bank, Gunnison 85-527. 
Missouri 


Bank of Ash Grove, Ash Grove 80-483. 
(Regained.) 
Bank of Atlanta, Atlanta 80-702. 
Baring Exchange Bank, Baring 80-878. 
Citizens Bank, Benton City 80-887. 
Bank of Blackwater, Blackwater 80-788. 
Farmers Stock Bank, Blackwater 80-787. 
Bank of Bois D’Arc, Bois D’Arc 80-899. 
Bank of Buffalo, Buffalo 80-569. 
O’Bannon Banking Co., Buffalo 80-570. 
Merchants Exchange Bank, Downing, 0 


“Here, Jim, is a bank that gives 


5. 
Bank of Fair Grove, Fair Grove 80-975, 


thom Poery time by that ctrele checks have 
t every time by circle : Florida Savings Bank, Florida 80-984 
looked all over ank, orida 
town for this Gallatin Trust Co. Gallatin 80-1547, 
sign.” (Regained.) 


Farmers Bank, Gower 80-1545. 
Farmers State Bank, Greentop 80-1014. 
Bank of Hoberg, Hoberg 80-1325. 
Farmers Bank, Holt 80-806. 
Farmers Trust Co., of Clark County, 
Kahoka_ 80-380. 
Bank of Laddonia, Laddonia, 80-656. 
Farmers pecsanee Bank, Memphis 80-341, 
Peoples Bank, emphis 80-1458. 
Southern Bank of Mexico, Mexico 80-147. 
Bank of Nixa, Nixa 80-1139. 
Bank of Puxico, Puxico 80-1176. 
Republic State Bank, Republic 80-1296. 
Bank of Sparta, Sparta 80-1207. 
Citizens Bank, Sparta 80-1626. 
Bank of Strafford, Strafford 80-1220. 
Bank of Wooldridge, Wooldridge 80-1270. 


Nebraska 


Farmers Bank, Battle Creek 76-1244. 
Farmers State Bank, Venango 76-1262. 


New Jersey 

Raritan Savings Bank, Raritan 55-432 

(Regained.) 
New York 


Corn Exchange Bank, Canal St. Branch, 
New York 1-45, 

Corn Exchange Branch, 
Branch, New York 1-45. 
Corn Exchange Bank, Jackson Heights 
Branch, New York 1- 45. 
Midwood Trust Co., Brooklyn 1-394. 


Why banks 
display these signs 


Bankers everywhere are displaying window signs, 
tellers’ grill hangers, display cards and newspaper adver- 
tisements featuring the circle and double arrows, together 
with the slanting logotype of Super-Safety Insured Bank 

Checks because these signs help to 
build public faith in banks and bank- 
ing; because this increased public 
faith in banks will increase the 
deposits directly and indirectly. 


Deposits in banks can be increased 
directly through the issuing of the 
individual certificate of insurance to | Ohio 
depositors. These are furnished with-, Peoples State Savings Bank. Toledo 66.18, 


ined. 
out charge to each bank purchasing | oregon 
Super-Safety Insured Checks. Natur- | _ First National Bank, Mt. Angel 96-814. 
Pennsylvania 


ally, bank depositors appreciate this 
added protection and deposit their 
funds where it is obtainable. 


First National Bank, Bernville 60-1082. 
Keystone Bank, Harrisburg 60-98. 
Mohnton Trust Co., Mohnton 60-1258. 
Allen Trust Co., Northampton 60-1282. 
South Carolina 


Farmers Bank, Edgefield 67-183. (Re- 


Bank deposits are increased indirectly gained.) 
First National Bank, Saint George 67-249. 


Insured in the 
HARTFORD 


against loss through 


traudulent or F 
felonious alterations S A 


with Super-Safety Insured Checks 
through the constant word-of-mouth 
Advertising given by depositors to 
friends and acquaintances through the 
mention of this unusual protection 


which the bank gives. 


Do your checks help to increase 
depositors directly or indirectly ? 


$1,000.00 of check insurance 
against fraudulent alterations, 
issued without charge, 
covers each user against loss. 


(Regained. ) 
Tennessee 
Peoples National Bank, Shelbyville 87-142. 
Texas 
Texas Bank & Trust Co., Austin 88-21. _ 
First State Bank, Big Spring, 88-237. 
(Regained.) 
First National Bank, Crockett 88-244. 
Citizens State Bank, Dennison 88-37. 
Manhattan Bank & Trust Co., El Paso 


88-13. 
State Bank, Georgetown 88- 


Citizens National Bank, Lubbock 88-436. 

Prendergast-Smith National Bank, Mexia 
88-846. 

First State Bank, Post 88-1706. 

Utah 

North Sanpete Bank, Mount Pleasant 

97-46. 


Commodore 


The Bankers Supply Company 


Virginia 
The Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks in the World ee Plan Bank, Richmond. ; 
W YOR CHICAGO DENVER , Mexic 
K DES MOINES SAN CISCO Bank of Commerce exico 
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Delays Are Dangerous 


“ Defer not till tomorrow to be wise, 
Tomorrow's sun to thee may never rise.” 


—Congreve. 


OU have many times determined to prepare ycurself for future opportunities. Probably you have as many times put 
off taking the necessary steps. Some folks say that opportunity knocks but once; others say it knocks more than once; 
however that may be, it is surely true that incompetency knocks all the time. Opportunity is knocking at your door 
now. It points the way to secure the training necessary to qualify you for the position “higher up.”” Thousands of bankers 
have secured it through experience—painful years of practice, hardships and disappointments. Today you have the oppor- 
tunity of profiting by the experiences of others, and starting where they left off. The character and quantity of knowledge 
necessary to achieve or merit any sort of success in the banking business are contained in the study courses of the American 


Institute of Banking, which are described below: 


ELEMENTARY COURSE OF STUDY 
Elementary Banking 


The Institute has prepared a study course covering the 
elements of banking and law to suit the circumstances of the 
multitude of men and women who have recently entered the 
banking business. This course covers the furrdamentals of 
banking and is intended to lay a proper foundation for the 
standard courses of study hereinafter described. The text- 
book, among other things, treats of the duties and oppor- 
tunities of messengers, functions.of banking, elements of 
contracts, drafts and acceptances, promissory notes and 
discount, deposits and checks, exchanges and transfers, bills 
of lading, elevator receipts, warehouse receipts, agency, 
partnership, corporations, bank departmentization, and ends 
with a brief discussion of the Federal Reserve System. No 
one is too young to enroll in Elementary Banking; no one 
is so old that he will not profit by a conscientious study of 
this text-book. 


ADVANCED COURSE OF STUDY 
Accounting 

Accounting is one of the essentials of a business education. 
To the banker who is concerned with the making of loans, 
You cannot 
intelligently judge the statement of condition submitted by a 
prospective customer unless you are grounded in the funda- 
mentals of accounting. The Institute study course in Ac- 
counting has been prepared especially to meet the needs of 
the banker in this direction. It is not a course in bookkeeping. 


SPECIAL COURSE OF STUDY 
Studies in English 

The Woolworth Building is not built on a bungalow founda- 
tion. Skyscrapers require bed-rock to build upon. Speakers 
and writers must possess a knowledge of the fundamentals 
of grammar in order to provide that firm substructure which 
is necessary: to support the temple of success. The purpose 
of “Studies in English” is not to make professional authors, 
but simply to qualify ordinary men and women to speak and 
write in accordance with the demands of business and society. 


STANDARD COURSES OF STUDY 
Commercial Law 


The Institute study course in Commercial Law is not 
intended to make lawyers, but simply to impart to bankers 
sufficient knowledge of law to enable them to act in accord- 
ance with established legal principles and refer doubtful 
questions to a lawyer. The text-book used in this course 
considers contracts, principal and agent, master and servant, 
partnerships, corporations, transfer of stock, personal prop- 
erty, real property, estates and trusts, carriers and ware- 
housemen, bankruptcy, and insolvency. 


Negotiable Instruments 


A banker should be as familiar with the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Act as is a lawyer with the proper procedure of the 
courts. The Institute study course in this subject teaches 
bankers the law of negotiability, which now affects not only 
checks and promissory notes, but bills of lading, stock cer- 
tificates, trade and bankers acceptances, and warehouse 
receipts. The text-book discusses each section of the Act 
separately and thoroughly, and is replete with practical 
illustrations. 


Standard Economics 


“Political Economy is the science that deals with wealth— 
its production and its uses—and in its practical application 
is the keystone of credit. Economic principles are so closely 
related to banking that the study of banking and the study 
of Political Economy are inseparable. The Institute study 
course in Economics is intended to give the student an under- 
standing of the principles underlying banking. 


Standard Banking 


Because of the broad scope of banking interests, a student 
who would understand the business of banking must know 
much more than the routine of a banking office. The Institute 
study course in Standard Banking is intended to impart 
to progressive bankers practical methods of banking admin- 
istration, as well as an understanding of banking history 
and of the broad principles of banking and finance as de 
veloped in metropolitan centers throughout the world. 


The study courses of the Institute are open to both men and women. Procrastination postpones preparation. Write 


now for particulars. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BANKING 


Section American Bankers Association 


FIVE NASSAU STREET 


"NEW: YORK CITY 


When writing to advertisers please mention the “Journal of the American Bankers Association.” 
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ternational 
Recording Lock 


HROUGHOUT industry and 


business, and especially in banks 
and kindred institutions, there is full 
realization today of the fact that a 
door lock ought to be much more 
than a mere fastening — that its pro- 
tective value ought to be continuous, 
positive, and complete. 


Th 


The answer to this demand for 
thorough, systematic SECURITY is 
found in the International Record- 
ing Lock. This lock furnishes a printed "i NN 


record which shows 


\ 


\ 


SSS 


1— Whether a door is locked or unlocked 
2—Which door was locked or unlocked . | 


3—Whether locked from the inside or 
outside 


SSS 


4—The positive identity of the person 
operating the lock 


5—The day, hour and minute the door 
was locked or unlocked 


Write for complete information about 


the International Recording Lock and International Master 


° Recorder on which the 
bring every door in your establishment 


up to the minute in positive security. its record. 
Suitable for doors of all types and sizes. 


INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDING CO., of New Yor 
General Offices: 50 Broad St., New York 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers in the World of Time Systems 


When writing to advertisers please mention the “Journal of the American Bankers Association.” 
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